A YOUNG man, about 20 years old, scaled the 
pine with the alacrity of a leopard. Cutting off 
several low branches, he listened until they 
could be heard falling on the floor of the Ala- 
-bama Little River State Forest, in Monroe 
County. 

Not very far away, a woman drearily car- 
ried two pails of water from an open well to 
a weather-beaten farmhouse. Her face bright- 
ened when she saw the mailman drive up at her 


rural route post box, stop, and put a manila 
| envelope in. 
‘Bill,’ she called to her husband, who was 


just coming in from the fields, 

mail 

; course from the Auburn Extension Teaching.” 
The young forester is a full-time student at 
Auburn, and he’s doing what he can to get all 
that’s possible out of the A.P.I. forestry depart- 

e ment’s ten-weeks summer camp for all lumber- 


“go down to the 


box. I think the postman just left your 


jack sophomores, at Uriah, Alabama. 
The young farmer is one of Auburn’s 1257 
part-time students who are enrolled under the 
_Extension Teaching Service. Perhaps, later on, 
he’ll be able to come to 4.P.1. and do on-the- 
campus studying. Meanwhile, though, he can 
take extension courses—while living at home 
and working—in subjects from English and 
_ history to pharmacy and chemistry. 
These are examples of only two ramifica- 


tions of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The In- 
stitution now has three divisions and has grown 
- So large t that it has at least three representatives 
| in each of Alabama’s 67 counties. 


Auburn’s chief executive must today be a 
very versatile man, for not only does he look 


campus, but the responsibility of instilling 
democratic principles into 123,0000 4-H_ club 
boys and girls is his, too. 

The A.P.I. of 1949 possesses three vast divi- 
sions affecting the lives of thousands each day 
of the year. The division of instruction con- 


ture and the Arts, Chemistry, Education, Engi- 
neering, Home Economics, Pharmacy, Science 
and Literature, Veterinary Medicine, and Grad- 
uate Studies. A dean is in charge of each, and 
under the deans are hundreds of department 
heads and faculty members. 
Training is given in ROTC and in Naval 

ROTC. The first trains officers in artillery, en- 
gineering, air corps techniques, armored caval- 
Ty, and signal corps. In Naval ROTC, students 
are trained for commissions in the U.S. Navy 
and in the U.S. Naval Reserve. 
‘= Auburn has awarded 16,646 degrees. Of this 
Number, 15,193 have been first degrees, 1,425 
 Sraduate and professional degrees, and 28 hén- 
f - ary degrees, During 1948-49, A.P.L enrolled 
9,282 students and awarded 1,977 degrees. 
fi More than 13,000 veterans have enrolled 
s Since World War II. Of this number, 2,754 have 
been graduated, Approximately 1,600 women 
enroll annually. 
“a The College aids students in finding part- 
« time employment while in school. It also pro- 
a Vides loans at low interest rates and awards: 
_ Scholarships to meritorious students. It has a 
“ae Cooperative program with industries whereby 
“Students alternate three months of classroom 
Studies with three months of practical experi- 
= in their chosen professions. 


A Guidance Center is maintained to aid stu- 


ae 


~ after an annual average of 7,000 students on the. 


sists of ten high schools: Agriculture, Architec- ~ 
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BALDWIN 


For years—through its instruction, research, and 
extension divisions, and through its thousands of 
Alabama alumni—Auburn has served to better the 


dents in choosing the field in which their abili- 
ties may be best used. A Graduate Placement 
Office, operated by the Alabama Department 
of Industrial Relations and the College, assists 
graduates in obtaining jobs. 

On the campus portion of A.P.I., there are 
six student publications: The ‘ahora Plains- 
man, The Auburn Engineer, The Auburn Vet- 


ONG HUNDRED ALUMNI. 


AGHIC ULTUBAL EXTENSION SERVICE. 


AQHICULTUBAL EXPERIMENT SUB-STATION, aasmmePLANT BREEDING LINITS, 
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Z_» EXPERIMENT FIELD. 


FORESTRY UNIT. 


State. Today, this Institution directly influences 
the lives of approximately 150,000 Alabama busi- 
nessmen, homemakers, etc., every week in the year 


erinarian, The Alabama Farmer, The Auburn 
Forester, and the Glomerata. . 
A.P.I. has, also, been approved as the region- __ 

al school for veterinary medicine, and its 
School of Chemistry is accredited by the 
American Chemical Society. 
Auburn’s second division is research, agri- 3 
(continued on next page) 
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The Sehool of Education 


TEACHER education at A.P.I. was begun as a 
department in 1915. In 1920, the School of 
Education was formed. During the past 34 
years the School’s teaching staff has increased 
from two to 33, including three part-time mem- 
bers and five field supervisors, and its num- 
ber of students from 50 to 1609. 


Thus far, a total of 3158 education degrees, 
bachelor’s and master’s, have been awarded. 
“The main job of the School of Education,” 
states Dean Zebulon Judd, “is to prepare 


teachers for the elementary and secondary 


schools, for college teaching, and for principal- 
ships, superintendencies, and supervisory ca- 
pacities,” 


The Different Fields 


The fields for which teachers are trained 
are (1) high schools, including general academ- 
ic subjects; (2) vocational agriculture; (3) gen- 
eral and vocational home economics; (4) secre- 
tarial and commercial subjects; (5) physical 
education, ineluding athletic coaching; (6) in- 
dustrial arts; fine arts, music, and dramatic 
arts; (7) elementary schools, for all grades; 
and (8) school administration. 

General. high school subjects for which 
special preparation is offered include the social 
sciences, natural sciences, English, modern 
languages, and mathematics. 


Graduate Study 

The School has increased its graduate op- 
tions covering general secondary education, 
elementary education, agricultural education, 
physical education, industrial arts, college 
teaching, and school administration and super- 
‘vision, 

During the 1948-49 College year, 57 educa- 
tion students received their master’s degrees. 


Teacher’s Certificates 

The State approves, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Dean Judd, three elementary certifi- 
cates and two secondary certificates for Au- 
burn education majors who enter the field of 
teaching. 

In the elementary area there are three 
certificates: Class A, which requires both a 
ynaster’s and a bachelor’s degree; Class B, 
Which requires a bachelor’s degree; and Class 
C, which requires completion of only the junior 
year in college. 

In the secondary area (high schools), there 
are two certificates: A, requiring bachelor’s 
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(continued from front page) 


cultural, engineering, chemical, etc. Agricultu- 
ral_research is carried on by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, under Director M, J. Fun- 
chess. The main experiment station, and the 
substations scattéred throughout Alabama, have 
a staff numbering more than 100 members. 


‘The Graduate School ‘coordinates all re- 


Search other than that pertaining to agricul- 


ture, using, in part, funds obtained from non- 
college courses through the Auburn Research 
Soundation. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station sys- 
tem, with 21 experimental units including the 
nine substations, six experiment fields, a plant 
breeding unit, and five forest units, has saved 
Alabama farmers millions of dollars since its 
founding in 1883. 

Much newer is the Engineering Experiment 
Station, set up in 1929 to assist industries im- 
prove manufacturing processes for reducing 
and utilizing products, to study undeveloped 
matural resources, and to suggest’ methods 
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Dr. S. C. McIntyre checks on the time the girls 
take to put the blocks in their correct places in 


and master’s degrees; and B, requiring the 
bachelor degree. 
Salaries and Demand 

Dean Judd does not believe that the State 
is facing a greater shortage of teachers in the 
near future. 

“State educational institutions,” he said, 
“are making rapid gains in meeting demands 
for teachers. 

“In Alabama,” he said, “teachers have en- 
joyed an’ increase of $200 to $500 in the past 
few years. And in other southern states, nota- 
bly Florida and Texas, increases have been 
even more generous. 

“With the probable passage of a federal act 
appropriating $300,000,000 to the states, teach- 
ers’ salaries will enjoy a decided increase over 
present schedules.” 

School of Education Services 
The School of Education maintains a Place- 
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whereby these undeveloped resources may be 
converted into marketable products. 

The Auburn Research Foundation, composed 
of campus and off-campus membership, sup- 
ports non-agricultural research by funds ob- 
tained from industries, foundations, and alumni. 
Nine chairs of research have already been es- 
tablished by President Ralph Draughon and 
Foundation Director Fred Allison. 


Auburn’s third division is extension, and 
through this phase of the Institution’s program, 
Auburn representatives are stationed in all of 
Alabama’s 67 counties—carrying scientific ag- 
ricultural information to Alabama people. 

How effective the Extension Service has 
been in teaching scientific information is a 
story that touches every farm and home in Ala- 
bama. 

A part of the story lies in higher crop and 
livestock production, improved soils, diversifi- 
cation, better marketing facilities, more ma- 
chinery, more pleasant homes, and less drud- 
gery. 

Another part centers in Home Demonstra- 
tion Club work. More than 42,000 farm women 
in 1,330 clubs concentrate on food preservation, 


psychology class _ period. 


Tests 
like this are used in hiring industrial personnel 


this industrial 


ment Service for making contacts between its 
graduates and employing school officials. Rec« 
ords of this Placement Service show that for 
the 14-year period, 1933-46, all but seven edus 
cation graduates available for employment 
were placed. 

“ven in the ten-year period of the ’30s, when 
there were more teachers than jobs, 99 per cent 
of Auburn graduates were placed! 

Through its Bureau of Educational Service, 
the School of Education conducts research 
studies, chiefly in the field of Alabama school 
problems. Publications on the studies are avail- 
able without charge to school officials and 
teachers in Alabama. 

For survey and diagnostic work in the 
State’s public schools, services of experts from 
the A.P.I. School of Education staff may be 
had by school superintendents and principals, 

Feature to be Concluded Next Month 
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nutrition, home furnishing and management, 
child care and family life, and clothing. In this 
program, community activity, organization, and 
citizenship—the roots of democracy—are stress 
ed. 

Third part of the story lies in what boys and 
girls have accomplished in 4-H club work. The 
123,000 members—more than in any other state 
—gain valuable experience in.carrying on use 
ful home and farm projects. In the future, thes@ 
young people will be the farmers and homes 
makers of Alabama. 

The Engineering Extension Service pro 
motes co-operative education for business and 
industry, offers engineering extension and cor 
respondence courses off the campus, and con 
ducts short technical courses and conference 
on the campus for the personnel of industry. } 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute’s campus 18 
truly not in Lee County, Alabama. Auburn’s 
campus is the State of Alabama. For the demo* 
cratic principle which Auburn has placed in its 
9,000 Alabama alumni—the principle that fot 
what you get you must give the sweat of your 
brow and the power of your hands—is today bes 
ing spread over the state. 
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“CHARLES J. “Brock” Brockway, of Mobile, 
“really wrote some senior class prophecy back 
in 1918. He let the imaginative muse lead him 
“into the future, and then he looked back upon 
~ the achievements of members of the class of 18. 
: “J. H. Murray and Frank W. Parker,” he 
_fjokingly wrote, “performed several feeding 
_ experiments after leaving college. They fed 
_ sawdust to their poultry, but when a new brood 
was hatched all of the little chickens had wood- 
en legs.” 
That muse must have given Brock the 
“wrong word, for today John Herbert Murray, 
of Mobile, who stayed on at Auburn to get his 
. D.V.M., is president of the Southern Tile 
* Company, and Frank Wilson Parker, assistant 
chief of one of the U. S. government’s most 
“important research bureaus, is a Who’s Who’er. 


Frank Parker's Work 


‘AS assistant chief of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering of 
| the Department of Agriculturé, Frank Parker 


has major responsibilities in the national soil 
_ research program. The Bureau’s research in 
this field includes soil classification, fertilizer 
technology, soil management and irrigation in- 


vestigations, as well as basic research in soil 
“chemistry, physics, microbiology, and plant 
> nutrition. 

: While an important segment of the research 
is at the Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, 


Maryland, the major portion is in cooperation 
with state agricultural experiment stations in 
different parts of the country. 

Under Dr. Parker’s leadership the Bureau 
initiated fertilizer investigations with radio- 
active phosphorus in 1946. This work now in- 
cludes field experiments in some 15 states, in- 
chiding Alabama and several other states in 
the South. More recently the Atomic Energy 

_ Commission contracted with the Bureau to con- 
duct extensive fundamental investigations. with 
radioactive elements in soil and plant nutrition, 


College Life and Career 


DR. Parker has a broad background of experi- 
ence and study for the duties which he now 
performs. He came to Auburn in 1915 and 
clearly recalls conditions and incidents of those 
days when the student body numbered about 
700. He worked his way through college, but 

this did not prevent him from making a good 

_ fecord. He was elected to Phi Kappa Phi Hon- 

orary Society and graduated with honors in 

' three years. 

It was while working with “Facts” Funch- 


€ss, now Dean Funchess, that he became inter- 
€sted in soil research. Dean Funchess was in- 
strumental in getting Dr. Parker a fellowship 
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SOciation, Inc., Alabania Polytechnic Institute, Au- | 


Dr. Frank W. Parker, ‘18, Auburn’s Alumnus of the 
Month for September, is assistant director of the 


at the University of Wisconsin. At Wisconsin 
Dr. Parker studied under Pref. E. Truog, one 
of the nation’s top soil scientists, and received 
his Ph.D. in 1921. 


Dean Funchess brought him back to Auburn 
on the agronomy staff in 1922, where he im- 
mediately went about developing a strong soil 
research program. The work of the Alabama 
Station in soils under his leadership attracted 
such eminent soil scientists as W. H. Pierce, L. 
D. Baver, J. W. Tidmore, and George Scarseth. 
When he left in 1929, Auburn was recognized 
as having one of the strongest soil research 
programs in the South and was also high on 
the national list. 


After Leaving Auburn 


ON leaving Auburn in 1929 Dr. Parker went 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company in 
Delaware as an agronomist. In that capacity he 
helped to develop the company’s nitrogen 
fertilizer production and sales program. He 
had an important part in developing the use of 
high analysis nitrogen fertilizers. In line with 
Mr. Brockway’s iia Dr. Parker arranged 
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extraordinarily well in every job he has ever held. 


for extensive feeding trials with urea as a sub- 
stitute for protein at several state agricultural 
experiment stations. . 

From this research has grown the rather 
common practice of using urea in commercial 
feeds for cattle. While with DuPont fror 
1929-42, Dr. Parker studied fertilizer prob 
lems in all sections of the United States, ih 
cluding Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and also Spent 
some time in Europe. 


Dr. Parker first entered government servic® 
as a consultant to help the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the War Food Administration 


standardize fertilizers in the early days of the - 


war. In the latter part of 1942 he went with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultwe 
ral Engineering to take charge of soil and fertt 
lizer investigations. In that capacity he had 
major responsibility for important phases of 
the national fertilizer program during the war 
years. 


His Memberships 


DR. Parker’s professional affiliations include 


the American Society of Agronomy, the Soul. _ 
Science Society of America, and the American 


Chemical Society. He is also a member of 
Washington’s Cosmos Club. 

In February, 1922, after he had received his 
Ph.D., and immediately before he came back to 
Auburn as assistant professor of soils, Di. 


Parker married his seventh-grade sweetheart . 


from Hamilton, Illinois, Ruth Talbot. The Park- 
ers now have three children, two daughters 
and a son, ranging in ages from 19 to 25. 

In addition to his outstanding contributions 
to, and accomplishments in the scientific: field, 
Dr. Parker has been a tireless and strong lead 


er in church work. As a stiident he was a. 


member of the Auburn Baptist Church and was 
very active in the young people’s program. 
Upon his return to Auburn in 1922, he was 


assistant teacher to Dr. Dowell’s famous stu- — 


dent Baraca class until 1928, when he became 
teacher. He never lost his interest in young 
people’s work. He also took a leading part ™m 
the building campaign which led to the pres» 
ent Auburn Baptist Church. While with the 


U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry. He has served | 


DuPont Company he was chairman of a build» 
‘ing committee in his local church there. 
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A play-by-play description of 


The First Auburn-’-Bama Game 


HERE’S a play-by-play description of the first 
Auburn-Alabama football game. This piece, by 
W. M. Riggs, ’93, now deceased, is taken from 
the old College Index, a monthly magazine 
published by Auburn students in the early 
1890s, 


of a 2 


THE memorable 22nd of February (1893), with 
its great accompanying football contest, is a 
thing of the past. By Auburn’s people and the 
cadets of the A. & M. College it will long be 
remembered as a day of victory, and by the 
Tuscaloosaians as one of defeat and disappoint- 
ment. The long and vigorous practice of the 
team came to an end on the afternoon before 
the day set for the contest, when Auburn’s great 
trainer, Balliet, told the boys that he had done 
his duty by them, and that the result of the 
game now lay in their hands. 


“If you will only play ball as I know you 
can,” he added in conclusion, “you can defeat 
any football team I have yet seen in the South.” 

The train that left Auburn at four o’clock 
on the morning of the 22nd, carried, in addi- 
tion to the team substitutes and scrubs, about 
one hundred cadets and citizens; among whom 
were several of the faculty, and not a few of 
Auburn’s fairer ones. 


The day was an ideally football one, a light 
frost that morning made the air cool and 
bracing, and there was not a cloud in the sky. 
Everything seemed propitious, and everyone 
was in the best of spirits; for, although we had 
not that feeling of assurance of victory that 
our rivals possessed, yet we had just the least 
idea in the world that we too knew a little 
about football ourselves, and we had registered 
a firm resolve to make the game the most in- 
teresting for the University that she had ever 
had the pleasure of engaging in during her 
long period of existence, 


The Trip 


ARRIVING in Montgomery the special train, 
gaily decked in colors, was appropriated by the 
Auburn people, and the journey continued to 
Birmingham, where they arrived about eleven 
o'clock. The Florence Hotel had been selected 
as headquarters for the team, and having seen 
his men safely in bed, Capt. Daniels went to 
confer with the Tuscaloosa Captain as to the 
selection of umpire and-referee for the im- 
pending contest. Prof. J. W. Taylor was chosen 
referee, and Mr. E. L. Simonds umpire. Both 


were Yale men, and this was a guarantee, not 


only of their knowledge of the game, but also 
of their impartiality. Meanwhile, the town was 
astir over the coming battle, and the College 
and University colors could be seen on every 
side. 


Pre-Game Picture 


THE game was scheduled to commence 
promptly at 3:30, and long before that time 
the grand stand, bleachers, and standing room 
around the gridiron in Lakeview Park, were 
packed and jammed with enthusiastic spec- 
tators. The University team was the first to 
arrive on the ground, and a great shout went 
up from the “red and white” body, as the 
eleven commenced a series of acrobatic per- 
formances that certainly did credit to their 
gymnasium instructor, 


Shortly after their arrival the senior class 
tally-ho drawn by four greys and profusely 
decorated, rolled in and took up a position on 
the west side of the field. Never for a moment 
did this patriotic body cease to cheer on our 
boys, from the first line up until the last down 
was made, 


At 3:20 the Auburn eleven, led by Capt. 
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Auburn's first team to play and defeat ‘Bama was 
composed of, on the first and second steps, Dor- 


sey, Shackelford, Shafer, and Manager Feagin. The 


Daniels, skipped out upon the big gridiron in 
single file, their dark blue sweaters strongly 
contrasting with the white of the University. 
Cheer after cheer greeted their entry. They at 
once went to work falling on the ball, punting, 
passing, and the like. None of the men at- 
tempted to display their prowess in the line 
of turning somersaults except one of our 
guards, and he, failing dismally, discontinued 
the exhibition. 


The Game Begins 


AT 3:40 the referee’s whistle sounded, and the 
two teams leaped to their positions like a flash. 
Auburn had won the toss and taken the ball, 
for the wind blowing across the field favored 
neither team. 


The following was the opposing elevens and 


their positions: 


Tuscaloosa Position Auburn 
Ferguson Left end Riggs 
Abbott . Left tackle Redding 
Little (Capt.) Left guard Brown 
Pratt Centre rush Shafer, W. 
Cope Right guard McKissick 
Savage Right tackle Buckalew 
Grayson Right end Foy 
Walker Quarter-back Dunham 
Smith Left half-back Shackelford 
Kyser Right half-back Dorsey 
Bankhead Full-back Daniels 


The game has commenced! 


On the ten-yard line stands the Auburn 
team, divided with two widely separated 
wings, waiting for the signal to “go” from 
their Captain. On the centre line is Dunham, 


the ball near the ground, ready to put it in 
play at an in- 
stant’s notice, 
The signal is 
given, the two 
wings rapidly 
converge as they 
go flying down 
the field; Dun- 
ham is swallow- 
ed up just as he 
touches the ball 
to the ground, 
and passes it 
back to Daniels. Ten yards are gained almost 


before the opponent can reach the wedge; but 


other players were, 1. to r., Foy, Buckalew, G, 
Shafer, McKissick, Stephens, Dunham, Loveless, 


Wills, Daniels, Smith, Brown, Redding, and Riggs 


when they do they stop it nicely, falling under “ 
the apex, and the whole goes down in a heap. 
Quickly they line up, and the ball is passed to 
Redding, who breaks through right tackle for 
five yards, and Buckalew adds seven more 
through the left. 


Dorsey receiving the ball, makes a good run 
of ten yards around the end. Buckalew again 
bucks tackle for four more. In the next scrim- 


mage Dunham is downed with the ball. Shack- 
elford also fails to gain, and after another un- 
successful attempt the ball goes over on downs, 


First Touchdown 


ABBOTT makes a small gain of a yard and 
in the next play fails to advance the ball at 
all. Bankhead punts for ten yards, and Auburn 
gets the ball. Redding makes a dash through 
Abbott for ten yards, followed by Dorsey who 
makes a good run of twenty yards, and lands 
the ball behind the goal line, securing first 
touchdown for Auburn. Daniels punts out, and 
Redding heels the catch. Daniels kicks for goal 
but misses, leaving the score 4 to 0 in Auburn’s 
favor. 


Tuscaloosa taking the ball at the centre of 
the field, forms the flying wedge, and passes 
the ball to Smith, who gains ten yards. This 
play is folowed by two plays on the line for a 
gain of eight yards, Walker fumbles, but re- 
tains possession of the ball. Grayson has the 
ball passed to him, but loses ground, being 
downed behind the line, Abbott and Smith 
make a combined gain of twenty-two yards, 
and Grayson again loses four yards. Smith 
bucks the line, gaining four yards, and Savage 
adds three more, bringing the ball to Auburn’s 
five yard line. Abbott makes a gain of one 
yard, followéd by another gain of half a yard. 


In the next snap-back Walker fumbles, and 
Riggs dropping on the ball, gives it to Auburn. 
By a hard push through right tackle Buckalew 
gains six yards; the next signal given, the 
Auburn back ‘line assumes the defensive fot 
a kick, the end rushers stand as though ready 
to go down the field the moment the ball 3S 
snapped. The ball is snapped back from centé 
and like a flash it goes to Daniels, who stands 
in a position to kiek until the end rushers of 
the opposing team are almost on him. Then . 
tucking the ball under his arm, he sails ae 
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On the 


- sphere 
_ Auburn. Attempting to kick goal he fails. Score, 


_ At last month’s Marine Corps coaching clinic, brought 
about by MC Major General Franklin A. Hart, 15, 
were four Auburn coaches. Above are Major B. J. 
Andruska, Lejeune head coach; Johnny Murphy, Au: 


them, and, aided by superb interference, makes 
a gain of seventy yards. The applause is deaf- 
ening, for the play is a4 pretty one and has 
evidently taken the opponents completely by 
: surprise. 


The game is delayed a few minutes to clear 
the field of the crowds that swarmed around 
the contesting teams. Soon, however, the teams 
are in line again, and Dorsey makes a run of 
yards around the left end, followed by 
Shackelford around the right for six more. 


twenty 


Redding bucks the tackle for ten yards, and 
Buckalew gains two more through the left. 
Daniels goes through the line for five yards, 
and Redding advances the ball eight more, 
bringing it to Tuscaloosa’s five yard line. Red- 
ding is again signaled for, and in going through 
fumbles the ball which rolls across the goal 
line; before any of the opponents can 


Seize it, the active little Dorsey dives for the 
making the second touchdown for 


but 


Auburn 8. 


Tuscaloosa 0. 


_ Tuscaloosa with her flying wedge gains 
twelve yards, and Smith bucks the line for 
The “turtle-back” is formed, and 
one yard gained, saving the University and the 
ball. Kyser makes a small gain of two yards, 
and Savage advances three more. 


three more. 


third down the wedge is again 
formed and a yard and a half gained, the man 
With the ball being lifted over Auburn’s cen- 

z tte, for it could not be moved. Grayson and 
* Ferguson make a combined gain of seven yards, 
bringing the ball to Amburn’s ten yard line. 
Savage receives 
the ball and by 
good running 
and interference 
makes a touch- 


down. Bankhead 
kicks the goal. 
~ Score, 8 to 6 in 
favor of Au- 
burn. 


_ Auburn forms the flying “V,” and Daniels 
- Sains thirty yards but loses the ball. Bankhead 
Jucks the centre but with no gain. The wedge 
“formed and one yard made, but on the next 
hel the ball goes to Auburn on the failure 
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burn backfield coach; 


to make distance. Dorsey kicks goal, making 


“Shot” Senn, ‘33, Auburn end 
coach: John Williamson, Auburn freshman coach; 
and Head Coach Earl Brown. On the right is General 
Hart, Lejeune CO and former Auburn football star 


the score 14 to 6 in favor of Auburn. 


Tuscaloosa for the third time forms its fly- 
ing wedge, and Smith gains twenty yards. In 
this play Walker is hurt, and McCants takes 
his place, proving to be a much better man. 
A buck is made on centre with one yard gain, 
and on the next play Smith makes a brilliant 
run of twenty yards. and scores a touchdown. 
Kyser kicks goal. Score, Auburn 14, Tuscaloosa 


12. 


Auburn forms the flying wedge, and gains 
ten yards. Shackleford makes ten more, and 
Daniels bucks the line for still another thirteen. 
But the fall goes over for alleged foul playing 
on the Auburn side. Smith, Abbott, and Kyser 
make a combined gain of eighteen yards, when 
time is called for the first half, 


score 14 to 12 in Auburn’s favor. 


1@) 


ty yards, 


half 


The second 
opened 
with the ball in 
the possession 
f Tuscaloosa. 
The wedge is 
formed, 
ing to the right 
and gaining 
twenty yards. 
McCants fum- 
bles, and Deney picking up the ball, makes the 
most remarkable run of the game, gaining six- 
and scoring a touchdown 


kicks goal. Score, 20 to 12 for Auburn. 


Feature to be Concluded Next Month 


* 


Football Schedule 


1949 


When Who 

t, 23 Ole Miss. 
ee 8 Florida 
Oct. 15 Ga. Tech 
Oct. 22 . Tulane 
Oct. 29 Vanderbilt 
“Nov. ’ Miss, State 
Nov. 12 Georgia 
Nov. 26 Clemson 
Dec. 3 U. of Ala. 


*Homecoming Game 


Where 


Montgomery 
Mobile 
Atlanta 

New Orleans 
Nashville 
Auburn 
Columbus 
Mobile 
Birmingham 


leaving the 


break- 


Daniels 
. 


Sports in Brie 
By Bob Ingram, °49 


Alumnews Sports Editor 


WITH the 1949 football opener rapidly ap- 
proaching, fall practice sessions are underway. 


The first games 


The Tigers’ opening game with the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi is scheduled for Mont- 
gomery’s Cramton Bowl, Friday night, Sep- 
tember 23. This will be the first meeting be- 
tween these two foes since 1932, when Auburao 
topped the Rebels 14-0. 

Following the Ole Miss game the Tigers 
will have a week’s layoff before plunging into 
the 1949 schedules, one of the roughest in the 
history of Auburn. 


At the positions... 


Expected to bolster the 1949 squad con- 
siderably are 27 sophomores: who were mem- 
bers of the fine freshman team of last year. 

Only one letterman is available at Auburn's 
pivot post. He is Coker Barton, alternate- 
captain of the ‘49 Plainsmen. Backing up Bar- _— 
ton are seniors Bill Hogarth and Frank Hayes — 
and sophomores John Crolla and Homer Wil- 
liams. F 

At end, there are five lettermen returning. | 
Heading the list is Captain Ralph Pyburn, _ 
rugged 195-pounder from Mobile. Other letter- 
men are Erskine Russell, Virgil Willett, Bobby 
Weaver and Fred Duart. There is also a crop 
of sophomore ends joining the varsity. ; 

At Tackle 

The two leading tackle candidates are big 
John Adcock and Max Autrey. Both are letter- 
men with plenty of experience. Should these 
men falter, Coach Brown has two other letter- 
men who can fill their shoes—Jim Burns and 
Arnold Fagen. Then there are a number of 
good tackle prospects up from the freshman 
team, with Rontomienys Ed “Foots” Bauer in- 
cluded. 

At the guard positions there are five letter- 
men set for varsity service. They are Chester 
Cline, Bill McGuire, Jack Lambert, Dan Man- 
trone, and Ray Moore. 


The Backfield 


To handle the T-quarterback duties Auburn 
will have in the backfield senior Travis Tid- 
well and sophomores Bill Tucker and Allen 
Parks. Tucker, who captained the freshmen 
last year, not only is a fine passer and ball 
handler but is also a hignly- efficient place 
kicker. 

' At left half are two lettermen as well as a 
host of fast-stepping newcomers. The lettermen — 
are Jocko Norton and Dickie Flournoy. New- — 
comers expected to see plenty of service are 
‘Bill Davis, Dwight Hitt, Bobby Golden and Al 
Woodham. 

Right Half 

Johnny Wallis is expected to be outs 
standing at. right half, but there are three 
other men counted on for plenty of service. 
Frank Garrison, a member of the Army varsity 
last fall, is regarded as the best defensive back 
on the squad. He is a junior. Sophomores 
Bobby Briggs and Jim Jeffers are the other 
right half candidates: 

Charlie Langner, a converted quarterback, 
and Jim McGowen, a transfer student from 
Alabama, will probably share starting honors 
at the fullback post. Both men looked great 
during spring training, with plenty of speed 
and drive. Two sophomores that may break into 
he starting lineup are Gene Huddleston and 

Imer Jchn. 


Football tickets... 


THE Athletic Department at Auburn is mail- 
ing out football tickets at the present time. 
There has been a slight delay im the mailing 
program, states Athletic Business Manager Jeff 
Beard, because the Tulane and Vanderbilt 
tickets were received at a late date. 
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For Professor Dunstan 


Fifty Years of Service! 


” 


THREE freshmen had stayed in one of Au- 
burn’s school buildings all night long, cram- 
ming for an exam the next day. Dawn was just 
showing up when they broke away from their 
books and started home for two or three hours 
of sleep. It was five a. m. 

They had just passed Toomer’s Corner when 
they saw someone walking up the street by 
the Tiger Theatre. Deep in thought, he was 
dressed in a grey suit. 

‘“Who’s that?” one of the students queried. 

All three freshmen glanced left at the fig- 
ure in black. They were startled, being new 
to Auburn. At five in the morning most towns- 


- people are grabbing that last sound wink of 


sleep. 

“IT don’t know for sure,” one of the other 
two freshmen replied, “but I think it’s Dr. 
Dunstan.” 

_ For as long as present students can remem- 
ber, and as long as many, many alumni can 
remember, Dr. Arthur St. Clair Dunstan ’89, 
has been a great exponent of walking. Even 
before breakfast every morning he’ll walk 
miles. 


Fiftieth Year at A.P.lI. 


DR. Dunstan came to Auburn as head pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering in September 
of 1899, immediately after A. F. McKissick re- 
signed. “Bull” was his nickname at that time, 
and alumni of the early 1900s still refer to him 
as “Bull” Dunstan. 

Dr. Dunstan has always had a nimble mind 
and a keen sense of humor. Knowing that the 
Alumni. Office keeps’ a record on alumni, hé 
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Gy the Way 


With Lee McAlister 


5 al youwant to Drive on these | 
Balmy Spring Afternoons, go to | 


—=4 MB tharrey's Stables — 


Jor a First Ctass Turrzout. 


BUGGIES MADE TO SIT CLOSE. 


Mgsoeme© 


Advertisement from “College Topics,” pub- 
lished by the Wirt and the Websterian Socie- 
ties of Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Jan- 
uary of 1891. 


When Auburn, first played football with the 
University of Alabama, touchdowns counted 
four points, field goals, two points. The final 
score of that first game, Auburn—32; Univer- 
sity of Alabama—22. 
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Professor Arthur St. Clair Dunstan, ‘89, has given 
50 years of his life to his alma mater, Auburn 


said to the Alumnews reporter requesting an 
interview: 

“You've got the facts. Now you must want 
the fiction.” 

To another reporter who was about to inter- 
view him he quoted Mark Twain. 

“What are you going to do it with?” he 
asked. 

He interprets the success of his former 
students, such as E. S. McKissick, 15, August 
Alumnus of the Month, with “The boys were 
so glad to get away from me they did their 
best to keep from coming back.” 

Another of his boys is H. S. Dumas, ’11, 
president of Southern Bell. 


Five Languages 


PROFESSOR Dunstan has a reading knowl- 
edge of five languages—English, French, Ger- 
man, Polish, and Russian. The two he 
taught himself through curiosity. 

“When I was at the University of Chicago 
I noticed signs in a Polish quarter and .won- 
dered how a human could pronounce the com- 
binations of consonants.” 

Several years ago when the War Depart- 
ment called for men who could speak Polish 


last 
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Jacksonville Club 


THE Auburn Clube of Jacksonville, Florida, 
held an informal business meeting in the Flag- 
ler Room of the Seminole Hotel on August 10. 
To give the club proper financial backing, dues 
were increased from $1.00 to $2.50 per year. 

It was decided that the Jacksonville Club 
would hold a dinner meeting en September 29. 
On the social committee appointed to plan the 
dinner meeting are Bill Whitmire. °47, chair- 
man, J. M. “Jack” Hutchinson, '48, and Mrs. 
Carl Owens, °47. 

Dr. Jimmy Acree, ’46, president of the club. 
presided over the August 10 meeting. Wallace 
Allen, Jr., 43, secretary-treasurer, reported the 
meeting for the Alumnews. 


Alumni present included, other than offi- 


and Russian, several Auburn students claiming 
the knowledge were “screened” by Professor 
Dunstan. 

He found most knew nothing of the tongues. 

“One boy had a Polish grandmother,” he 
said, “but he knew no more of Polish than the 
average American.” 

In the engineering field, Professor Dunstan 
developed an adventurous and profitable hob- 
by. Asked by a Montgomery hospital years ago 
to help find lost radium needles, he developed 
a radium-finding machine. 

Altogether, by combining the instincts of a 
sleuth and the methods of a scientist, he has 
recovered much of the precious element. 

Two cases are clearest in his memory. One 
hunt for two radium needles in Huntington, 
West Virginia, took him into a snowstorm on 
Thanksgiving Day. He found both needles in 
a hospital incinerator. 

Another case involved pursuit of a railroad 


conductor who had stolen a $5,000 package of - 


radium. Although convinced of the man’s guilt, 
Professor Dunstan couldn’t prove it. 
afterward the conductor was mortally injured 
in a train wreck and confessed the theft on 
his deathbed. 


Years 


Family of Engineers 
PROFESSOR Dunstan has a family of 


neers. His father, a civil engineer, came to 
Alabama from Fredricksburg, Virginia, during 
the boom after the Civil War. Young Arthur 
became an electrical engineer after graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University and the 
University of Chicago. He has been at 
continuously for the past 50 years. 
His only son, Arthur Mell Dunstan, ’28, is 
an electrical engineer in Washington, D. C. 
Professor Dunstan has power 
plants both in Alabama and Georgia and has 
appeared as expert witness in many legal suits. 


Auburn in the ‘80s 


DR. Dunstan recalls that education at Auburn 
in the late 80s was marked by the boom of 
drums which waked students in the morning 
and ordered them to bed at night. 

Fun back then, he says, consisted of Friday 
night literary society meetings and fraternity 
sessions on Saturday nights. 

His eyes have a reminiscent twinkle as he 
talks about sliding down the bannisters of the 
old Main Building, rebuilt as Samford Hall. 
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News 


cers, Mrs. Ann P. Welch, ’42:; Mrs. Jean 
Sprague, °41: Evan Slider, °46;: J. B. Clark, 729} 


Cecil Gray, °49, and Mrs. Gray. 


Richard K. Peck, 43; Tom Kinnard: Herbert 
Lamb, ’42; Jeff Faulkner, ’47: Henry DeGrove, 
47; Bill Whitmire, '47: Jack Hutchinson, °48} 
Carl Owens, °48, and Mrs. Owens. °47 


Montgomery Club 


THE Montgomery, Alabama, Auburn Club held 
a “Pep Rally” at the Whitley Hotel on July 29. 
The 1949 grid campaign was discussed Guest 
Speakers were Auburn’s two new coaches: 
Head Line Coach Charles “Chuck” Bernard; 
and Assistant Coach Ralph Slaten 
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On the Campus 


“Pep Committee Plans 


JOE Moore, *49, chairman of the Auburn Pep 
Committee, has released tentative Auburn 


cording to Joe, the 1949 pep season will open 
with a Montgomery parade in the late after- 
moon of September 23,.preceding the Universi- 
ty of Mississippi game. 


Auburn men and women are asked to meet 
at the fountain in downtown Montgomery. 
_ From there the parade will proceed up Dexter 
Avenue. Printed sheets containing yells will 
be passed out. 


The Florida Game 


On Thursday night before the Florida game 
in Mobile on October 8, a pep rally and 
dance will be held in Auburn. A parade is being 
planned for Saturday morning in Mobile, and 
Joe hopes-to have a dance there Saturday 
night. The Auburn band and placard cheering 
section will be taken to the Florida game. 


“Wreck Tech” 


The annual “Wreck Tech” pep rally will be 
held at Auburn on Thursday afternoon before 
i the with Georgia Tech in Atlanta on 
Saturday, October 15. Both the band and the 
placard cheering section will go to Atlanta. 


game 


3 The Tulane Game 
| French Quarter” pep dance will feature 
the rally in Auburn before the October 22 
Auburn-Tulane game in New Orleans. Present 
plans do not call for the band accompanying 
the Tigers New Orleans. 
Vanderbilt 
On October 29, there will be a pre-Vander- 
- bilt game pep rally and dance,-at which the 
i . 
- ODK and Glomerata beauties will be intro- 
» duced. 
: Homecoming 
On the night before the November 5 Home- 
coming game with Mississippi State, there 


will be a torchlight parade and pep rally. At 
the pep rally, the Auburn team will be intro- 
duced. 


“Burn the Bulldog” 


November 11, before the Uni- 
of Georgia game at Columbus on No- 
vember 12, the pep committee plans to “Burn 
the Bulldog.” There will be a hill-billy pep 
dance and rally on Friday night. 

Since the game with Clemson will be in 


On Friday, 
versity 


i Here's the artist's sketch of proposed plens for 
> ean Auburn Student Union Building. This construc- 
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Spirit plans for the fall football season. Ac-- 


“It’s a bad case of war nerves,” explains Clarence 
Perley, attempting to soothe Lamar Rainer, on the 
couch. Looking on are Wynn Hall, James Masey, and 


Mobile during the Thanksgiving week end, no 
campus activities are being planned. Elaborate 
plans for a rally preceding the Alabama game 
will be announced in the fall quarter. 


* *k 


Graduation for 605. 


DEGREES were awarded to 605 graduates at 


summer quarter commencement exercises on. 


August 27, Dr. L. H. Hubbard, president of.the 
Texas State College for Women, made the 
commencement address. 


Earning While Learning 


SEVEN out of 19 students in a feature-writing 
class taught by Paul C. Burnett, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, have recently sold arti- 
cles to leading newspapers and magazines. 


Sales were made to such top publications 
as Progressive Farmer, the Birmingham News, 
the Columbus Inquirer, and the Birmingham 
Post. In all, 15 sales were made by the seven 


students. 


tion is a part of the building program which college. 


officials have planned for the Greater A.P.l. of 


Edith Floyd, other leading players in the Auburn : 
Players’ comedy production, “John Loves Mary.” The 
Players took this hii on a road tour last month 


. 


Rhodes Recital ~ 


MICHAEL Rhodes, baritone soloist aac the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, rang the 
rafters of Langdon Hail on the evening of 
August 16. This was the last program of the. 
Summer Concert Series, arranged by the Con- — 
cert and Lecture Committee. 
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Glomeratas Needed Soe ta ae : ; 


ONE of the best ways whereby Auburn keeps _ 


/ 


track of what took place “on the campus” years 


ago is through past issues of the Glomerata, 
The Glomerata is a printed reminder of that 
grand Auburn Spirit of past and present. 
Filed permanently in the Alumni Office at 
Auburn are all past Glomeratas — excepting 
those for two years, 1911 and 1913. Would you 
be willing to give your Glomeratas for those 


years to the Alumni Association's permanent 
file?» 


Just mail them to Executive Secretary, 
Auburn Alumni Association, Inc., A.P.I., Au-— 
burn, Alabama. You may send them C.O.D. 
We'll be happy to pay the rie 


the future. Included in these plans are a modern pro 
architecture building end an education Reis se 


Be Thrifty Sania cdopt pr OVER meth ods: 


ave You A Rule ‘About Money? | 


“Most people give because giving is con- 


_gidered an investment. You give to the 


_ church because you have faith in the or- 
_ ganization in that it will create within all 
_ people a feeling of Christian fellowship. 
_ Man will be uplifted and you will benefit. 
_ You make your investment in the church 


rs el each year. 
Probably the one organization -in the 


hy orth which has more givers, more invest-. 


ors, than any other is the Red Cross. Each 
year you invest in this organization. Why? 
- Because you are investing now in the 


event of an emergency. And, this again is 


another investment which will benefit 
thrifty people like you who adhere to rules 


; in their giving program. 


Rules for giving... 


RULES can be applied to giving. You can 


give to organizations such as the church 
and the Red Cross, and the entire amount 


contributed may be deducted from your 


ei x 


income tax report, the actual cost to you, 
if wisely done, being much less than the 


cares amount actually contributed. The law al-. 


lows you to deduct 15 per cent of your ad- 
- Justed gross income for gifts to the proper 


sources. 


> .% 
pe as 


' The rule also applies to gifts to educa- 
tional organizations such as the Auburn 
Alumni Association. The Association has 
been accepted by the U.S. Treasury De- 
_ partment as one organized for educational 
* purposes. 

Giving thoughtfully and cheerfully to 
your church and other regular philanthro- 
pies is commendable. If you make your 
annual gift to Auburn in due proportion 
_ to your other gifts you should feel a deep- 


a er thrill when you think of what Auburn 


: 


did for you, in terms of what you are doing 
for Auburn. 


eS - Auburn's program 
ray, AUBURN alumni have also adopted an annual 


program for givers and are finding it thrifty to 
invest in this program, known as the Greater 


“. Auburn Fund. Last year 3,069 gave $30,471.18 


for an average of $9.93. 


The Fund is for a progressive alumni pro- 


a gram and for the purpose of adding the refine- 


ments needed in meeting the present high 
standards of institutions of higher learning. You 
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PROTECTS AUBURN 
TRADITION: 


SPEEDS HER 
PROGRESS: 


invest in your alma mater so that the reputa- 
tion of your college can be maintained. 

Again you are the beneficiary. You receive 
the dividends of being a graduate of a reputable 
institution. Per capita income is raised by gra- 
duates of such institutions. Investors will also 
attempt to protect their investment. The added 
interest which comes from investors is invalu- 
able to any organization. Then, too, there is a 
certain “goodness” which comes from giving. 


Yours are the dividends 


YOU are an investor in your church, your com- 
munity, and your college—but you are also the 
beneficiary of the returns. You receive the divi- 
dends. 

Dévelop the annual habit of adding your 
contributions to the hundreds of others who 
contribute each year to your alumni fund. The 
Greater Auburn Fund is a long range program 
for development—it is a “living” program— 
not an endowment, but a “living” endowment. 
Alumni contributions last year of $30,471.18 are 
the equivalent of an income from an endow- 
ment of $806,117. 


How gifts are handled 


HOW do you know how_your money will be 
spént? Alumni are justifiably asking that ques- 
tion. You ask the same question of your church 
or of the Red Cross. The Association operates 
on a budgét approved jointly each year by the 
Executive Committes and the officials of the 
College. 


You may also contribute and designate the 
purpose of your gift. Sums contributed to the 
Fund, not specifically designated, are dispensed 
only on the authority of the Executive Commit- 
tee of thé Alumni Association. Transfer of 
alumni contributions to the College must also 
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be acceptable to the College administration and 
Board of Trustees. 


Since the Fund is one of an emergency na- 
ture, unrestricted gifts serve Auburn more sat- — 
isfactorily. An annual statement is made and 


published ‘each year which shows exactly how 
all contributions are handled. 

All checks, money orders, and other forms 
of money drafts should be made payable to the 


Auburn Alumni Association. In the lower left. 


hand corner you should indicate the desired 


purpose of your gift, if you have a preference. 


A gift of $5.00 or more assures you of full 
membership in the Association and at the same 
time includes you as a contributor on the Loy- 
alty Roll Call each year. In addition, you can 


give as much more as you feel inclined. There — 
are five employees assigned to alumni works 


An alphabetical, geographical and year card file 


oh approximately 15,000 alumni must be kept . 


in up-to-date form. 


The Association also edits and publishes a — 
monthly publication. Very few Alumni Associa* — 
tions at other colleges attempt to publish more 4 
than four isues per year. These are operating — 


expenses of the Alumni Association which must 
be paid by the members if such service is to con- 
tinue and if we expect to progress. 


Rules of giving 


SOME people apply the yard stick rule of 


contributing a dollar per yeaf for each year 


since graduation. They do this year by year. 
Some apply the “slide rule” method of miulti- 
plying the number of yeats elapsing since 


graduation by a certain figure of their ow — 


ehoice. 


It’s important that everyone give soniething 
because éach year the percentage of alumni co™ — 
tributing and a list of contributors is printed in a 


booklet form atid mailed to each alumniis. 
(continued on next page) 
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Research In Plant Pathology 
By Dr. Coyt Wilson, ’38, Plant Pathologist 


A.P.I. Agricultural Experiment Station 


FROM about 1930 until 1944 research in plant 
diseases was practically at a standstill in Ala- 
bama because of a lack of funds. In 1944 the 
State legislature made available money enough 
to support one full-time man to do research 
on the control of plant diseases. 

About that time the 
farmers in southeastern 
lize that peanut dis- 
eases were taking a 
heavy toll from their 
profits. Since peanuts 
rank second as a cash 
crop in Alabama and 
since comparatively lit- 
tle was known about 
the control of peanut 
diseases, research has 
been concentrated on 
this crop during the 
last five years. 

Research, started in 1944, showed that one 
of the major causes of poor stands was a soil- 
borne disease that caused the seed to rot either 
before or during the time of germination. More 
important, from the farmers’ viewpoint, was 
the fact that this disease could be controlled 
by the proper use of a chemical seed disinfect- 
ant. 

The Experiment Station is now able to tell 
the public which seed treatments are the best, 
the rate. at which they should be applied, 
methods and time of application, and what 
effect they will have on stands. 

' In 1944 some grocers were being penalized 
more than $50 per ton because of concealed 
Gamage in peanuts. Research, started in 1944, 
revealed the cause of the disease and the con- 
ditions that promote its development. 

A New Variety of Peanuts 

Methods of curing were worked out that 
controlled the disease. Dixie Runner, a new 
Variety of peanuts, was shown to be highly 
resistant. These two. findings enabled Alabama 
peanut growers to save from one to three mil- 


Dr. Wilson 
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How often have you heard the statement, “I 
would like to give something to Auburn. I can’t 
give much, but I would contribute a little some- 
thing.” The program of annual giving was es- 
tablished just for that purpose, This is your op- 
portunity to contribute just as much as you feel 
you are able. Suppose, for instance, each alum- 
nus last year had contributed the average gift 


of $9.93. This would have amounted to a sum 
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Research-Tustructiou- 


Alabama began to rea-- 


lion dollars per year on their crop. 

Experiments during the last four years have 
shown that four applications of dusting sulfur 
or sulfur-copper dust during the summer con- 
trols leafspot profitably. On land that yields 
1000 pounds per acre or more net profits from a 
dusting program are about $15 per acre. 

Cooperative work between staff members 
working on disease control and those working 
on insect control has shown that it is practical 
to control diseases and insects on peanuts in 
one operation. Consequently, a combination 
fungicide-insecticide is recommended. 

Two other diseases of peanuts that are being 
studied at present are collar-rot and root-knot. 
Potato Diseases 

In addition to the work on peanut diseases, 
a disease control program on Irish potatoes has 
been worked out that increases yields ten to 25 
per cent. : 

Recently, another full-time research man 
has been added to the staff, Work has been 
started on the diseases of forage crops, legumes, 
small vegetables, and ornamental plants and 
shrubs. Cotton diseases are studied by a 
USDA plant pathologist, stationed at Auburn, 
and working in cooperation with the cotton 
breeder. 

Plant disease control is largely a matter of 
prevention. Successful disease control is possi- 
ble only when the grower understands the dis- 
ease well enough to know when to expect it to 
appear and what to do before it appears. It is 
a tremendous task to assimilate all this in- 
formation on the hundreds of diseases that 


hamper Alabama farmers. 
ok tk ok 


Science-And Financing 
In Farming 
By P. O. Davis, 16, Director 


A.P.I. Agricultural Extension Service 


ONE big fact about farming is the rapid in- 


iS, 


it ING-NDV.5 
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of $154,880 or the aaa to the income from 
an endowment of $4,092,612. 

Auburn occupies a unique position: It is a 
service institution serving the State and the 
nation. It is now a regional school for veteri- 
nary medicine. It has one of two schools of ar- 
chitecture in this section. The Schools of Engi- 
neering and Agriculture are recognized as lead- 
ers in their fields. 

Such a position can be maintained only 
through meeting the present day competition— 
the challenge offered by other institutions. 


crease in money needed for capital investment : bs 


and also for operations. We discussed this at 


hankere at the Dsyerey of Alabama, August 
8-11. 


and equipment to tractor power and equipment 


his capital investment is increased at a ratio "a 
of about four to one; and his annual equipment- a 


costs go up about 50 per cent. 


This means that a farmer who borrowene! 


one dollar to buy mules and mule rai ee 
must borrow four dollars to buy tractor and ~ 
tractor equipment for a two-horse farm; and 
he must borrow one and one half times as 


many dollars for annual operations. Mules are | 
now very cheap. s 


Money Is Vital 


And, as scientific facts are revealed pay 
research and cgrried to farmers by county — 
agents for their application, money is of first. 
consideration. Alfalfa is an example. Research — 


has revealed how to succeed with alfalfa, but — 


to prepare the land, buy fertilizer and seed, 


then plant an acre of alfalfa costs $30 to $50. a 


This reminds me that a big corporation 
found by research how to make nylon. Then 


they went immediately into the -big money * 


markets and borrowed many millions of dollars” 
to build and equip a plant to make nylon. So 
science in farming brings the same financial 
problems as science in industry. Fr 

~ So we>see how vital money is to farming; 


and how closely banks are now connected with — 


farmers of Alabama. 


It calls for special study by bankers as to © 


sound financing of farmers. In the old days of 


~ ¢otton as No. 1, most loans’ to farmers were 
made in the spring to be collected in the tai re 
a, 


But that isn’t true now, as gb by lives 
stock. 

A farmer who is gadting with eae 
must build pastures, make feed, and buy ani~ 
mals for producing either meat, milk or eggs. 


This may require much more than half a — 
year; and everyone who lends money for farm- 


ing needs to make full use of such informa~ 
tion. 


~ 


be te 


Funds from contributions serve to aid in ob-~ ? 
taining faculty members, the development of 
research programs, the establishment of a gra- — 


duate course of study, sufficient library facili- 
ties, training facilities and equipment, student _ 
aid and scholarships, and in the advancement 
of present educational processes. 


The story has been told—you give because pa 
you want to invest in your future and the fu- 


ture of your children. It is your investment ia 


the future of your Alma Mater—in a Greater 
~ Auburn. | 


Foy Helms, °32, had sent me facts from the As 6 
A.P.I. Experiment Station, showing that when ms 
a two-horse farmer changes from mule power 
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- Calif, 


Lottie T,ane, 


1899 
_ Fiftieth Reunion 
Hamcomny, Noy. 5 
pe 1901 - 


Lt. Gen. Holland M. Smith, 
who now lives in La Jolla, 
(Alumnews, January, 
1949), spoke at the ‘annual con- 
vention of the Alabama Bar 
Assn. in Montgomery, August 
12-13. 

A. . Rennis lives in Gaines- 
vitté, Fla., which he has made 


this home for the past four 
_ years. 

John W. Rutland, who ma- 
_jored in pharmacy at Auburn, 
“now lives in Columbus, Ga. 


1902 
Nites, M. S. Sloan, the formef 
now lives in 


_ Brooklyn, N.. ¥, 


1906 


Mrs. D. L. Perry, Jr., the 
former Modesta Beasley, who 
is graduated in Auburn’s general 
oshaadl has her residence in 


1909 


_ Fortieth Reunion 


i ‘Lcemngaigged Nev. 5 


1910. 


tte. Elam Tandy Hallman 


ae can now be reached at 615 


_East,. Lansing, 


mo. 1 WF, Cobb is associated in 


the City Furniture Co., Tusca- 


~— oosa, Ala. 


American aieiehe posts of 


= Auburn, Opelika, and Pep- 
aces ‘perell were hosts to the Ala- 


- volved Alabama’s 

_ central, 

champions, or Florence, Tus- 
- @aloosa,. and Mobile, respec- 
_ tively. Tuscaloosa won. 


bama State 
American Le- 
gion Junior 
Baseball Tour- 
nament, August 
2-3-4. 
The totirney, 
a double elimination affair, in- 
northern, 


and southern § area 


Jimmy Hitchock, ‘33, of 
Montgomery, former Auburn 
gridiron star and big league 
diamond figure, was on hand 


_ Sas state chairman of the base- 


- ball program. On ‘the arrange- 
ments committees were seven 
alumni: Boozer Pitts, ‘12; Alex 


Taylor, ‘21; Jim T. Hamilton, 


Jr., "33; Alan Weissinger, ‘36; 


3 LW. Montgomery, 37; Hom- 


er Blackstone, 38, and Charles 


‘Rew, ‘40, all residents of the 


See, 8 om 
ss Medicine ahd pediatrics. 
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_ Auburn- Opelika area. 


1915 


‘R. J. “Bob” Owens is now 


; with the TVA in Chattanoo- 


ga, Tétin. Mr. Owens has a son, 
Lester, who finished at Au- 
_ burn in 1946. 

‘Dr. B. F. Thomas, Sr. is 


; > Aburn, has been studying 5 


Durham, 
specializing in internal 


Duke University, 


) P. R. Pettis, A-P.I. Extension 
Service agent in Fayette 
<a Ala., is waging a war 
against boll weevils. He 
recently announced that, be- 
cause of infestation, Fayette 
County farmers stand to, lose 


_one-half of their cotton crop, . 


or nearly $1,000,000, this year. 
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“the firm of Crane, 


1918 

M. H. “Hungry” Floyd is 
superintendent. of the Alpha 
Portland Cement plant in Bir- 

mingham. 
The veteran trainee ‘aauias 
of Little Texas and Tuskegee, 
Ala, held a 
joint barbecue 


at Chewacla 
State Park, 
near Auburn, 


recently. Teach- 
ers W. G. Baccus, ‘48, and 
Thad T. Webster, ‘46, arranged 
the affair. 

Guests at the barbecue con- 
sisted of four other Auburn 
alumni: Macon County Super- 
intendent of Education B. L. 
Balch, ‘18; S. M. Eich, Jr., “42; 
District Soil Conservationist 
A’ A. Shepherd, ‘46: and Vet- 
eran Trainee Teacher David 
C. Morris, ‘42. 


1920 


C. E. Floyd is Southern Dis- ° 


trict director of research for 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Co., with headquarters in 
Richmond, Va. 


1922 


James W. Wilson, partner in 
Jackson, 
and Wilson, certified account- 
ants of Montgomery, Ala., lec- 
tured to Auburn’s Delta Sigma 
Pi business fraternity on July 
29. James W. Thornton, of the 
class of ’22 and a member of 
the Montgomery firm, intro- 
duced the speaker. 

R. ©. Davis is chief drafts- 


-man for the Virginia Bridge 
~and Iron Co., Birmingham. 


1923 
J. C. Cannon, Alabama su- 
pervisor of vocational agricul- 
ture, was really in the news 
last month. He 


-spoke at both 
the south-cen- 
tral district vo- 
cational agri- 
culture confer- 


* 


births 


Margaret Hannah Simmons 

A daughter, Margaret Han- 
nah, was born to Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Simmons, of Au- 
burn, on August 4. Dr. Sim- 


“mons, a member of the class of 


*32, is head professor of ag- 
ronomy and soils at A.P.I. 
‘Nancy Caroline Young 


A daughter, Nancy Caroline, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. L. 
M. Young, of Auburn, on 
August 6. Mr. Young is a 
member of the class of ‘41, 
and Mrs. Young, the former 
Caroline Holloway, is a mem- 
ber of the class of °40. 


Jennifer Sue Lamb 


A daughter, Jennifer Sue, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Bob- 
by Lamb, of Shawmut, Ala., 
on August 5. Mr. Lamb is a 
member of the class of °48. 

Linda Blanton Sheppard 

A daughter, Linda Blanton, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Per- 
ry Sheppard, of Gracefield, 
Fla., on May 30. Mrs. Shep- 
pard is the former Catherine 
E. Hart, a member of the class 


Tiger Scratches: Wherever you 
see these Auburn tigers looking 
at you from an Alumnews page, 
you'll know they‘re beckoning 


you to read what's around ‘em. 


ence at Troy, Ala., on August former Bertha Arvia Aplin, 


4-5, and the southwest Ala- 
bama conference, August 12. 
In charge of arrangements 
for the southwest conference 
was H. W. Greene, ‘34. L. L. 
Sellers, ‘29, planned the south- 
central conference, at which 
both T. L. Faulkner, ‘42, and 
E. L. McGraw, ‘41, spoke. 
Foreman Rogers has sold 
his Macon Theater in Tuske- 
gee, Ala. Mr. Rogers will 
move to Montgomery, where 
he will devote full time to 
operation of a theater there. 


1924 
25th Reunion — 
Homecoming, Noy. 5 
1925 
B. H. Adams is chief chemist 
at the Alpha Portland Cement 
plant in Birmingham. 
Harold P. Creel is chief en- 
gineer at the Eagle Point 


Works ‘of the Texaco Corp. Mr. 
Creel resides in Pitman, N.J. 


1926 

Theo W. Crump is with In- 
ternational Business Machines 
in New Orleans, La. 

James Carl Moody is an in- 
dustrial engineer with South- 
western Gas and Electric Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Mrs. Millicent Turner, the 
former Millicent E. Best, now 
resides in Chickasaw, Ala. 

Lt, Col. Theodore F. Yancey, 
executive officer of the 337th 
Engineer Combat Group in 
New Orleans, has been at 
Camp Hood, Texas. Col. Yan- 
cey was formerly a resident of 
Opelika, Ala. 

Ralph L. Creel is head 
structural engineer in the de- 
sign elements division, Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Creel, 
who lives in Chevy Chase, 
Md., says that “keeping air- 
planes from falling apart is 
my chief and constant con- 


Se toa 


Mrs, Bertha A. Mobley, the 


of 45. Mr. Sheppard is a mem- 
ber of the class of °46. 
Martha Van Gilder 

A daughter, Martha Ellen, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. John 
C. Van Gilder, of: Colfax, 
Iowa, on July 23. Mrs. Van 
Gilder is the former Sarah E. 
Jackson, °47. 

Robert Thomas Skelton 

A son, Robert Thomas, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
B. Skelton, of Willow Run, 
Mich., on August 3. Mrs. Skel- 
ton,is the former Mary Car- 
mack, ’40. Mr. Skelton is 
an assistant professor of mod- 
ern languages at Auburn, on 
leave. 

James Walton Ray 

A son, James Walton, 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Elford 
B. Ray, of Montgomery, Ala., 
on July 4. Mr. Ray is a mem- 
ber of the class of °47. 

Lyn Allan McCroskey 

A son, Lyn Allan, was bérn 
to Lt. Col. and Mrs. Sam E. 
McCroskey, of Mitchell AF 
Base, N.Y. Col. McCroskey is 
a member of the class of ’37. 


Conservation Service. Mr. 


was 


now lives in Uriah, Ala. 

L. O. Brackeen, A.P.I. direc- 
tor of publicity, has been ap- 
pointed to, the arrangement 
committee for the second an- 
nual Doyle L. Buckles Mem- 
orial Press Institute. 

1928 

Two members of the class of 
28 have recently moved: Paul 
E. Sandlin, formerly of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., *to Atlanta, Ga., 
and Mr. and Mrs, Flynn E. 
Hudson, Jr., (Mrs. Hudson is 
the former Lola Alice Croll, 
37) from Montgomery, Ala., to 
Decatur, Ga. Mr. Sandlin is 
with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. in Atlanta. 


1929 
Twentieth Reunion 


Homecoming, Nov. 5 

Mrs. Earline Tully, the for- 
mer Earline Hutcheson, is liv- 
ing in Birmingham. 

Davis Weldon Pittman, of 
Lakeland, Fla., is with the Soil 
Pitt- 
man, who has been with the 
SCS since his discharge from 
World War II service, has ap- 
proximately nine counties un- 
der his supervision. 

Mrs. Hartwell Davis, the 
former Betty Mardre, was 
hostess to a reunion of the 
Mardre family last month at 
her Montgomery, Ala., reési- 
dence. Included among the 
family members attending the 
reunion was Major R. B. Mar- 
dre, ‘29, who only recently re- 
turned Stateside after spend- 
ing three years in Korea and 


Japan. 
1930 


Fletcher N. Farrington, Tal- 
lapoosa County, Ala., agent for 
the A.P.I. Extension Service, 
was one of the principal speak- 
ers at the annual shareholders 
meeting of the Opelika Nation- 
al Farm Loan Assn. The meet- 
ing was held in Opelika on 
July 26. 

Winning blue ribbons at 
horseshows has become quite 
a habit with Dr. Millard Sam- 
ford, of Opelika, Ala., and his 

family. In one 
week last month, 
four new rib- 
bons were added 
to the family’s 
collection. 
On July 27, 
riding in the Al- 
bertville Horse Show, Dr. Sam- 
ford won the blue ribbon in 
the five-gaited stake, and at 
the same time Miss Mickey 
Samford, his daughter, was 
third in her class. 

The following night, in the 
horse show sponsored by the 
Decatur, Ala., Lions Club, both 


Dr. Samford and Mickey won 


the blues. 

Enthusiastic 
both shows were Mrs. Samford 
and her son, Johnny. 


1931 
Clifford Alston and Mrs. Al- 
ston have returned to their 


‘ home in Little Rock, Ark. Mr, 


Alston has recently completed 
all requirements for a mast- 
er’s degree at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Joseph Reid Martin, Sr., who 
majored in Auburn’s civil en- 
gineering curriculum, now re- 
sides in Arlington, Texas. 

Margaret Williams attended 
in August the Southeastern Re- 
gional Meeting of Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma, teachers’ society, 


onlookers at_ 


4 


in Jacksonville, Fla., as a de- 
legate from the Lee County, 
Ala., DKG chapter, 
1932 7 
Major R. Platt Boyd, form- 
erly at Fort Warren, Wyo., is  _ 
now stationed at Barksdale AF 
Base, Shreveport, La. a 


1933 
Thanks to William R. Middle- 
ton, of Wenonah, N.J., for pro- 
viding the Alumni Office with 
some. addresses of “missing” 
alumni. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Dougher- 
ty, of Shorter, Ala., have a 
fine new boy, born in March. 
Mrs. Dougherty is the former 
Mary Melton Johnson. 

Jimmy Hitchcock,-of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., associate com- 
missioner of the Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission, and 
director of the Alabama Amer- 
ican Legion junior ‘baseball 
program, was a special guest 
at the dedication of Aubu irn’s 
new city park on August 12. 

Alabama’s Autauga County 
is producing a type of reseed- » 
ing crimson clover. Says H. 
Owen Murphee, . 
treasurer of the Autauga clo- ~~ 
ver association: “Autauga’s re- 
seeding crimson clover is 
ing a bright red chapter in 


Southern agriculture that will © 


result in black soil and g 
backs for farmers.” He 
dicted the clover will soon be 
planted in all 48 states. 


1934 


Fifteenth Reunion 


Homecoming, Nov. 5 
Major Roy C. Brewer is at 
the Ordnance School, Aber- — 
deen Proving Grounds, 

land. 

Estel L. Bottoms is working 
in the Alabama state auditor’s 
office, Montgomery, Ala. 

Jack C. Slack, 


reen- 


who 
Co., Anniston, Ala., is now con- 
nected with Snellgrove 
Service Drugs in Gadsden, 
Ala. 

Coach F. G. “Buddy” Mc- — 
Collum of Troy State Teach- ~~ 
ers College, Troy, Ala., held ~ 
his second annual coaching ~~ 
clinic there August 4, 5, and 6. 
Many outstanding 


1936 


W. L. Stanford is director of © 


the. high school athletic asso- 
ciation, Andalusia City Schools, 
Andalusia, Ala. 

John F. Funke, Jr., i 
the First National Bank mm’ 
Tuscumbia, Ala. i’ 

John L. Liles, Jr., of the § 
Federal Reserve Bank in At- ; 
lanta, spoke at the Third Bank bg 
Study Conference, held in Au- = 
gust at University, Ala. Also ~~ 
appearing on the program was 
P, O. Davis, 
the A.P.I. Extension Service. 


1937 

Dorothy Eunice Green is at: 7 
the University of Chicago 
working on her Ph.D. degree. 

Robert B. Mercer has been 
promoted to the head of his 
department in mechanical en- 
gineering with the DuPont Co. 
in Martinsville, Va. Mr. 
cer’s wife is the former Jame _ 
Eaton, also a member of the — 
class of °37. They have two 
children, Mollie and Sue. 

Alvin W. Morland is assis= ; 
tant city manager of Mountain 4 
Brook, Ala. 


(continued oh next page) 
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| ‘Ozark, 
*Andrews, ’51; 


/to meet 
‘ Standards while exemplifying 
. the highest ideals of service to 
- his clients. 


Goff-Dunaway 
Bessie Goff, of Pinemount, 
Ala., to James Maxwell Duna- 
way, ’46, of Enterprise, Ala., 


‘at the First Baptist Church in 
‘Live Oak, Fla., on July 10. Mr. 


and Mrs. Dunaway are mak- 
ing their home in Live Oak. 
Andrews-Andrews 

Mary Helen Andrews, of 
Ala., to Jesse Milton 
now of Fair- 
banks, Alaska, at the Ozark 
Baptist Church on July 26. Mr. 


‘Andrews is in the employ of 
‘the Naval Base at Fairbanks. 


He was a member of Pi Kap- 
pa Alpha social fraternity at 
Auburn. 
Walden-Smith 
Jane Walden, of Fairforest, 


S. C., to Homer Paul Rutledge 
“Smith, ’49, of Woodville. 
-Texas, and Ozark, Ala., in 
Fairforest on July 16. Mr. 
Smith, who received his B.S. 
degree in civil engineering, is 
now employed as an engineer 


-with the Texas State Highway 


A veteran of three years 
of service in World War II, he 
is a member of the American 


-Society of Civil Engineers and 


Chi Epsilon fraternity. 
. The couple will make their 
home in Woodville, Texas. 
Ervin-McKelvey 
Susan Cherry Ervin, of 
Camden, Ala., to Cornelius 
Clifton McKelvey, °’49, at 


Camden on August 6. 

Bass-Williams 
Edna Earle Bass, °48, of 
Opelika, Ala., to Thomas J. 
Williams, of Alexander City, 
Ala., at Opelika’s First Baptist 
Church on September 3. While 
attending Auburn, Mrs. Wil- 
liams was a member of Kappa 


Delta Pi and Cardinal Key 
-honor organizations, and of 


the Glee Club. 
Clayton-Dumas 


Nellie Jo Clayton, °45, of 
* 
-Alumnalities 


(continued from page ten) 


1938 


James D. Orr, Jr., of Ope- 


. lika, Ala., a representative of 


the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


_ of New York, has earned mem- 


bership in his company’s Na- 


. tional Field Club. In order to 


qualify for the club, composed 
of Mutual Life’s outstanding 
representatives, Mr. Orr had 
certain production 


Lt. Andrew M, Pollard, U.S. 
Navy, and Mrs. Pollard, the 


. former Rene Durrett Gibson, 


"89, are living in Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. Pollard is the daughter 
of Daniel D. Gibson, ‘15. The 


Pollards have a_ six-year-old 
' daughter who plans to be 
' drum majorette for Auburn 


Some day. 


1939 
Tenth Reunion 


Homecoming, Nov. 5 

R. J. Chandler has just fin- 
ished his first ten years of 
teaching vocational agriculture 
in Clio, Ala. 

Mrs. E. P, King, the former 
Jessie Lynnolive Brown, now 
lives in Andalusia, Ala. 

Eugene M. Knight, petro- 
leum engineer with Strano- 


_ lind Oil and Gas Co., has been 


(continued on back page) 
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Auburn, to Kenneth M. Du- 
mas, Jr., of Thomasville, Ala., 
on June 4. The couple are at 
home in Auburn. 
Drake-Meeks 

Ollie Jo Drake, of Mont- 
gomery and Dozier, Ala., to 
Harold Edward Meeks, ’47, of 


Auburn, at Montgomery’s 
Forest Avenue Methodist 
Church on August 2. Mr. 


Meeks, who holds a position 
with the Alabama State High- 
way Dept., is a member of 
Delta Sigma Phi social frat- 
ernity. 
Grant-Mills 
Betty Sue Grant, ’48, of An- 
dalusia, Ala., to Sidney Eu- 
gene Mills, 49, of Abbeville, 
Ala., at the First Methodist 
Church in Andalusia on Sep- 
tember 2. Mr. Mills holds a 
position with the Production 
and Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA. 
Adkins-Conaway 
Mary Chloe Adkins, of Bir- 
mingham, to Sam E. Conaway, 
Jr., 51, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., on 
August 21. 
Atchison-Pearson 
Marjorie Sue Atchison, ’49, 
of Bessemer, Ala., to Jack 
Howell Pearson, ’49, of Do- 
than, Ala., and Columbus, Ga., 
on August 28. Mr. Pearson is 
a member of Pi Kappa Phi so- 
cial fraternity. 
St. John-Kemp 


Alma Jean St. John, of 
Guntersville, Ala. -to Fred 
William Kemp, ’48, of Bir- 


mingham, on September 3. 
Turner-Ingram 
Consuelo Ford Turner, of 
Gainesville, Ga., to James 
Rudolph Ingram, ’48, of Mart- 
insville, Va., on May 28. Mr. 
Ingram is associated with the 
Cash Produce Co. in Martins- 

ville. 
Caylor-Jackson 
Virginia Caylor, of Union 


* 


Springs, Ala., to George G. 
Jackson, Jr., ’49, of Auburn, 
on July 16. Mr. and Mrs. Jack- 
son are making their home in 
Pensacola, Fla, where Mr. 
Jackson is working. 
Priester-Jolly 

Martha Priester, of Opelika, 
Ala., to Dr. Boyce M. Jolly, 
43, of Lake Charles, La., on 
August 5. 

Draughon-Reed 

Mary Draughon, of Mobile, 
Ala., to Wilmer H. Reed, III, 
°48, of Montgomery, Ala., at 
the Government Street Pres- 
byterian Church in Mobile on 
August 28. Mr. Reed served 
for three years in the Naval 
Air Corps during World War 
II. He is a member of Sigma 
Nu social fraternity, Tau Beta 
Pi honorary engineering frat- 
ernity, and Alpha Phi Omega 
service fraternity. 


Mr. Reed is working on his 


master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
Tuley-Burson 

Jeanne Tuley, °49, of Pratt- 
ville, Ala., to Bruce Beveridge 
Burson, 49, of Selma, Ala., at 
Prattville’s First Methodist 
Church on August 21. A veter- 
an of Navy service during 
World War II, Mr. Burson is 
a member of Sigma Nu social 


fraternity. Mrs. Burson held 
membership in Delta Zeta 
sorority, the Concert Choir, 


and the Art Guild. 
Chancy-Charlton 
Martha Rowe Chancy, of 
Enterprise, Ala. to Robert 
Bates Charlton, °46, of Bir- 
mingham, in Enterprise on 
August 17. 
Watson-Barnes 
Ethel Teague Watson, of 
Montgomery, Ala., to Harry 
McGwinn Barnes, ’47, lieuten- 
ant in the U. S. Air Force, at 
the First Methodist Church in 
Montgomery on August 12. Lt. 


* 


Atuburu rertist 


JUST about everywhere you 
look on the Auburn campus, 
you'll find a painting by Roy 
Harvard’ Staples, ’°32. For in- 
stance, there’s the portrait of 
J. J. Wilmore hanging in Ram- 
say. There’s the water 
cover of the 1941 Glomerata. 
There’s the pastel of Profes- 
sor R. W. “Herr” Roe. 


color 


Roy Staples has achieved 
success in the highly compe- 
titive field of art. Only last 
month, his painting, “The 
Country Preacher,” was selec- 
ted by officials of leading mu- 
seums throughout the country 


as one of the few dozen pic- 
tures that Americans like best. 


Ranks With the Best 


The painting was printed in 
the This Week supplement of 
the New York Herald-Tribune 
along with seven other best- 
liked paintings in America. 
These included Raphel’s “Alba 
Madonna” and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s “Pinkie.” 


“The Country Preacher’ is 
on display at the Montgomery 
Museum of Fine Arts. Fre- 
quent comment on this paint- 


ing is: “I’ve seen that man 
somewhere. Who is he?” 


Mr. Staples came to Auburn 
in 1928 as an instructor in art, 
after having obtained his dip- 
loma in drawing and painting 
at the Massachusetts School of 
Art. Studying and teaching at 
the same time, he was able to 
get, in 1932; his B.S. in educa- 
tion. Later, he received his 
master of applied art from Au- 
burn. 


Since 1932, Prof. Staples has 
been assistant professor of art 
at A.P.I. He has been awarded 
many honors at numerous art 
exhibitions. 


A Phi Prof. 


Staples also holds membership 
in the Southern States Art Lea- 
gue, the Alabama Art League, 
the Mobile Art Association, 
the Columbus, Ga., Art Lea- 
gue, the American Association 
of University Professors, the 
Water Color Society of Ala- 
bama, and Civitan Interna- 
tional, 


Kappa Tau, 


Married to the former Sara 
Virginia Tune, he has one son, 
Charles Tune. 


Barnes, who is now stationed 
at Keesler Field in Mississippi, 
is a member of Phi Delta 
Theta social fraternity. 
Reynolds-Wilkinson 
Dorothy ‘Bass Reynolds, ’48, 
of Birmingham, to Clinton C. 
Wilkinson, Jr., ’47, of Selma, 
Ala., on August 27. A member 
of Theta Chi soeial fraternity, 
Mr. Wilkinson is a senior at 
the Emory University Dental 
School, Atlanta. Mrs. Wilkin- 
son is a member: of Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority. 
Pierce-Freeman 
- Jeane Pierce, of Jasper, 
Ala., to James Shepherd Free- 
man, °48, of Jasper, Ala., and 
Charleston, W. Va., in August. 
Mr. Freeman held member- 
ship in Kappa Alpha social 
fraternity and Delta Sigma Pi 
honorary business fraternity 
while at A.P.I. 
Seay-Compton 
Margaret Miles, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to Richard Wes- 
ley Compton, 748, of Mont- 
gomery, at that city’s First 
Baptist Church on August 6. 
Mr. Compton is a member of 
Sigma Nu social fraternity. 
Kelly-Gilliam 
Catherine Russell Kelly, of 
Jeff, Ala., to Richard Holland 
Gilliam, Jr., ’48, of Huntsville, 
Ala., in August. 
Bloch-Maring 
Sara Ann Bloch, °43, of Sel- 
ma, Ala., to Harry Maring, Jr., 
also of Selma, on August 16. 
Mrs. Maring is the daughter 
of Maurice Bloch, ’08, deceas- 
ed. 
Harwell-Sammons 
Frances Iola Harwell, ’48, of 
West Point, Ga. to Carson 
Hughes Sammons, 48, of La- 
Grange, Ga. at the First 
Methodist Church in West 
Point on September 2. Mrs. 
Sammons is a member of Al- 
pha Gamma Delta sorority. 


* 


“The Country Preacher,” a painting by Roy Staples, °32, has. 
been chosen as one of few dozen pictures Americans like best 


Summer Wedding Bel 


7 


Mr. Sammons holds member- 
ship in Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
social fraternity. 
Northington-Seale 
Patty Northington, ’47, of 
Mobile, Ala. to James P. 
Seale, °41, of Auburn and 
Meridian, Miss., at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., on August 13. A 


member of Cardinal Key and « 


Rho Chi at Auburn, Mrs. Seale 
has for the past two years held 
a position in Mobile. 

Mr. Seale, who has done 


‘ graduate work at Iowa State 


University, is a member of 
Sigma Nu social fraternity. 
Williams-White 

Maxine Williams, ‘50; of 
Troy, Ala., to Charles King 
White, Jr., also of Troy, at the 
First Methodist Church in that 
City on August 25. Mrs. White 
is a member of Alpha Gamma 
Delta sorority. 

Smith-Merritt 

Virginia Smith, of Lanett, 
Ala., to Monroe J. Merritt, ’41, 
of Opelika, Ala., on June >24. 

Bell-Barnes 

Elah Bell, ’45, of Auburn, to 
Raymond C. Barnes, 748, of 
Enterprise, Ala, “and New 
York City, at Auburn’s First 
Baptist Church on August 20. 
Mr. Barnes now holds the 
position of marketing special- 
ist with the University of 
Florida and at present is lo- 
cated in New York. 

Glasscock-Holmes 


Lillie Mae Glasscock, ’46, of » 


Hartselle, Ala., to Milton Tur- 
ner Holmes, of Athens, Ala., at 
Hartselle’s First Baptist 
Church on July 9. The couple 
will make their home in Wood- 
ville, Ala., where Mr. Holmes 
is principal of the high school. 
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D-O-N-A-H-U-E. Just a name, 


4 huh? Just an 1l-letter name. 


There’s a. stocky Irishman 
down in Louisiana who signs 


-bhis John Hancock that way. 
- Get together with him and 
‘he'll talk like an average guy. 
- Like an average guy, he’ll tell 


you a football story or chal- 
Jenge you to a game of golf. 


He’s just Mike (Michael J.) 
Donahue. One of the greatest 
football coaches America has 
ever had. Auburn’s coach for 
19 years during which not a 
single team finished below 
third in the old Southern Con- 
ference. 


He’s the coach who his first 
year on the Plains put out an 
undefeated Auburn team. He’s 
the coach who molded and 
pounded and beat into shape 
teams which at one stretch 


had two unscored on seasons. 


He’s the coach who invented 
that famous ‘Auburn “line 
divide.” 


From 1904 until 1923, when 
hé went to LSU as head coach, 
Mike made Auburn a football 
power, feared by all. For the 


past 26 years, he has served 


LSU well—tfirst as head coach, 
then as golf coach and mana- 
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Alumnalities 


(continued from page 11) 


transferred from that com- 
pany’s office at Wink, Texas, 
to its West Texas district of- 
fice at Midland. 

Forney Lawrence Lee is liv- 
ing in Albany N.Y. Mr. Lee is 
married and has one™ child, 
James Lawrence, who's cele- 
brating his first birthday as 
the Alumnews goes to press 
this month. 

J. Sydney Cook, Jr., Lee 
County campaign chairman for 
the American Cancer Society, 
Was cited last month for lead- 
ing his area in raising nearly 
one and one half times its 
campaign goal. 


1940 

Capt. Robert W. Dees, USAF, 
has been assigned to the Geor- 
gia School of Technology (Ga. 
Tech), Atlanta, for further 
study. Holder of the Distin- 
@uished Flying Cross and the 
Air Medal with three Oak Leaf 
Clusters, Capt. Dees served 
extensively with the Eighth 


PTR ge ere: Smee, 


Capt. Thomas E. Rogers, ‘49 
has 
jor. He's now stationed a 
Maxwell AF Base, in Alabama 


been promoted to ma-|| 


~ 


Great Coach 


“MIKE Donahue. M--K-E 


Mike Donahue, a great coach at both Auburn and LSU, in June 


retired from the sports world. Let’s give a toast to Mike 


ger of the intramural program 
there. oJ 
Michael J. Donahue — 


* 


Air Force during World War II 
as a bomber pilot in the Euro- 
pean Theatre. 

Before receiving his assign- 
ment to Georgia Tech, Capt. 
Dees was stationed in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Evva DeArman Owens is 
with the Nosegay Flower Shop, 
Phenix City, Ala. 

W. W. Sharman, who stud- 
ied textile engineering at A. 
P.I., lives in Camp Hill, Ala. 


194] 

Lt. B. H. Ejiland, Jr., who 
has spent the past two years 
in Okinawa, is back in the 
United States, at Camp Gor- 
don, Augusta, Ga. 

Jack Barnes is in Maracay, 
Venezuela, S.A., as leaf super- 
visor for the British-American 
Tobacco Co. 


Mr. and Mrs, G. D. “Buster” 
Ethridge are now in Waynes- 
boro, Ga. Mr. Ethridge was a 
football player while at Au- 
burn. Mrs. Ethridge is the for- 
mer Elizabeth Piper. The Eth- 
ridges have two children, 
Donna and Jimmy, future Au- 
burn alumni. 


For the past two years, Ha- 
zel Gowen has been teaching at 
Fairfax, Ala. Before that, she 
was associated with the Doth- 
an, Ala., city schools. 

William F. Miller is vice 
president of the Leonard Mel- 
ton Sporting Goods Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Nell Clegg Watson is con- 
nected with the Alabama State 
Forestry Dept., in Birming- 
ham. 

Henry Draughon is with the 
Alabama State Department of 
Revenue, Montgomery, Ala. 

On the 15th of this month, 
Thomas J. Whatley will take 
a year’s leave of absence from 
the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, where he is assis- 
tant agricultural economist 
with the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Mr. Whatley 
plans to study for his Ph.D. at 


*“Mike’’ 
in June. 
A toast to Mike Donahue! 


* 


to all of us—retired 


Purdue University, West La- 
Fayette, Ind. 


1942 


James Hershel Gilley is as- 
sistant manager and salesman 
for the Cullman Implement 
Co., Cullman, Ala. 

Sgt. Erma Mae Piper re-en- 
listed in the Marine Corps last 
January. She’s now stationed 
at the MC Institute, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
1943 

Lt. James H. McClurkin, 
former Auburn tackle, is now 
stationed at Camp Campbell, 
Ky. Jim will be tackling a new 
job this fall—he’s been ap- 
pointed to coach the Eleventh 
Airborne team. 

John Scott, Jr., will serve as 
assistant to the dean of the 
Boston University Law School 
during this coming school 
year. Mr. Scott will also work 
on his master’s degree. 

J. R. Snellgrove is principal 
of the city schools in Entér- 


prise, Ala. 
1944 
Fifth Reunion 


Homecoming, Noy. 5 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry E, Bar- 
nett (the former Wanda De 
Ramus), formerly of Birming- 
ham, have moved to their new 
home in Montgomery, Ala. 
Mfrs. Barnett was formerly em- 
ployed by the Park and Re- 
creation Board, Birmingham. 
Mr. Barnett recently opened a 
branch office of Hodo-Weaver 
Mortgage Co., Inc., in Mont- 
gomery’s Shepherd Building. 

Dr. Leonard Michelson, who 
holds his B.D.S. degree from 
Emory University, has opened 
his offices in Montgomery, Ala. 
Dr. Michelson served for two 
years as a dentist with the U, 
S. Army in Europe. 

Faculty member of the New 
Brockton, Ala., public school 
system is A. C. Freeman, Jr;, 
teacher of science and athlet- 
ics. 


— 


Deaths 


Bartow Eberhart, 82 

Bartow .Eberhart, ’82, died 
at his home in Montgomery, 
Ala., on July 23, after a long 
illness. He had marked his 
88th birthday only two days 
before his death. 

Mr. Eberhart was formerly 
a representative of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. and in the 
real estate business in Bir- 
mingham. He moved from 
Birmingham to Montgomery 
in 1937. A native of Glenville, 
Ala., Mr. Eberhart was a char- 
ter member of Auburn’s Phi 
Delta Theta social fraternity. 

Asa Vaughn, ‘14 

Asa Vaughn, 714, of Tuske- 

gee, Ala., died on July 30. Mr. 
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1945 
Mrs. Willard Nash Crow, the 
former Ann McCrummen, is 
at present in Japan, where her 
husband, Lt. W. N.. Crow, is 
stationed. The Crows expect to 
remain there for another year. 
Mrs. Elizabeth McGee Wrenn 
is now at O’Sullivan Dam, 
Moses Lake, Wash. 


1946 
Third Reunion 
Homecoming, Nov. 5 


B, A. Johnson is a teacher of 
vocational agriculture in the 
New Brockton, Ala., public 
school system. 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Prest- 
ridge, Jr., are now at Urbana, 
Ill. where Mr. Prestridge is 
teaching in the University of 
Illinois. Mrs. Prestridge is the 
former Virginia Williamson, 
‘46. Mr. Prestridge holds mem- 
bership in the class of *48. 

Capt. and Mrs. James Rich- 
ards have returned Stateside 
from Japan, where Capt. Rich- 
ards has been stationed. 

James O, Davis, Jr., has 
been appointed judge of the 
Lee County, Ala., Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Loyal Auburn supporter is 
Mrs. James D. Rives, Jr., of 
New Orleans, La., the former 
Mary E. Thibaut. 


1947 


William A. Mays is working 
on his master’s degree in in- 
dustrial education at Oregon 
State University, Cornvallis, 
Ore. 

William B. McGehee, Jr., of 
Montgomery, Ala., has been 
elected a director of the Ala- 
bama Bible Society. 


1948 


Harvey I. Watson, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., is interested in 
forming a Milwaukee Auburn 
Club. Alumni in Milwaukee 
may contact Mr. Watson at 
2114 E. Woodstock Place. 

Bill Dearman is now with 
American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co., in New Orleans, 
La. 

Harold B. Parnell has ac- 
cepted a position in the pro- 
duction-planning department 
of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. He is at present 
living in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Roscoe M, McCain, Jr., is a 
project engineer with the A. K. 
Adams Construction Co, Tho- 
maston, Ga, 

Bert M. Cantrell is with the 
Mississippi Power and Light 
Co., at Senatobia, Miss. 

Mrs. Milton H. Swearingen, 
the former Helen Smith, re- 
sides in Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
where Mr. Swearingen, a 
member of the class of ’49, is 
an electrical engineer. 

Franklyn Broyles is with 
Sears, Roebuck, and Co., in 
Columbus, Ga. 

Mrs. George David Mathews, 


Vaughn received his degree 
from A.P.I. in 


the German Club. 
Dr. W. E. Sewell, '24 


Dr. W. E. Sewell, ’24, died 


in July in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Forty-five years of age, 
Sewell was a former 


and animal 
the School of Agriculture. 


At the time of his death, 9% 


Dr. Sewell was head of the 


animal nutrition and products 94 
thea 


service department of 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. Hig 
home was in Wyoming, Ohio, 


* 


the former Martha Lee Nichols,a9 
where ss 
Mr. Mathews, also a member 


lives in Birmingham, 


of the class of ’48, is a meche 
anical engineer with the Ala. 


bama Power Co. Mrs. Mathewg” 
Jeffersons 


is dietitian at the 
Hillman Hospital. 
Lewis B. Sponsler, Jr., memes 


ber of Rho Chi and Phi Kappa | 


Phi while at Auburn, now liveg 
in Columbus, Ga. Mr. Spons 


sler’s wife is the former Mats) 
garet Rew, who was “Miss Aue 9 


burn” several years ago. Mrg, 
Sponsler is a member of thé 


class of 747. 
Wilburn J. Sample is now 
working as an engineer for thé 


Birmingham Electric Co., Bite 7% 


mingham., 

Three days after his graduas 
tion this past June, William Ty 
Brown started in on his job 
with the Soil Conservation 
Service in Cullman, Ala. 

Paul C. Bartley is in the ems 
ploy of the A.P.I. Extension 
Service as assistant county 
agent in Dale County, Ala. Mm 
3artley’s home is in Ozark. 

Tom Sims, Jr., has accepted 
a position with the Birmings 
ham Trust Bank, Birminghanmy 

Dewitt O. Estes is an assis 
tant county with the 
A.P.I. Extension Service iff 
Monroeville, Ala. ' 

Essie Lorene Owens is 4@ 
home economist with the 
Georgia Power Co. in Cedare 
town, Ga. 

Richard Dodd is an electri« 
cal engineer in the electrical 
laboratory and test section 
TVA, Wilson Dam, Ala. 

David E. Myrick is a parte 
ner with his brother, Juliam 
P. Myrick, °40, in Myrick’s 
Furniture Co., Orlando, Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Me 
Chandler, both members of the 


agent 


class of °49, reside in Chicago 


Ill. Mrs. Chandler is the forms 


er Arlene Davis. ae 


a 


Major Alpheus M. Davis, 
is at the USAF Institute 
Technology, Dayto™ 


agronomy, 
While here, he was a member 
of the Agricultural Club and 


Dri 
A.P.Lae 
professor of animal husbandry 
husbandman in | 


- 


A 


AUBURN’S marching band will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding on Home- 


coming Day this year. A Band alumni break- . 


fast will be held at the Pitts, Hotel dining room 
at 9:00 a.m., November 5, and the Band Alumni 
Club will then be formed. 


Present for the occasion will be the two 
former bandmasters, Michael Thomas Fullan, 
99, of Pensacola, Florida, who served from 
1899 to 1906, and Albert Thomas, °04, of Au- 
burn, who served from 1906 until 1922. 


P. R. Bidez, 15, chief bandmaster at present, 
assumed this position in 1922. During World 
War I he was assistant bandmaster, until he 
became a sergeant in the famous Rainbow Di- 
vision. That division was composed of many 
Auburn bandsmen, and together they marched 
into Berlin. This was the first American band 
to enter the town after it fell to Americans. 


“We plan to present a halftime show with 
the band and the Tigerettes which will com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Band 
and show some of the highlights of its history,” 
states David Herbert, assistant bandmaster, 
who is in charge of the band reunion. 

Assistant Bandmaster Herbert has already 
sent an announcement to Band alumni notify- 
ing them about the plans. 

“Answers coming in have shown a steady 

increase in number, and we expect to receive 
many more,” Mr. Herbert says. “So the out- 
look is fairly good for our plans. 
Band alumni breakfast are asked to contact 
band alumni breakfast are asked to contact 
David Herbert, Band Department, A.P.I., Au- 
burn, 
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This Month's Work 


THE man who puts that address on your 


Alumnews each month is Donald “Don” Spann, 
’51 (or, at least, he hopes it’ll be ’51). The great- 
est anathem 


a in Don’s life, in fact, is a 16-page 
Alumnews, for, come 
hell or high water, he 
can’t coax them gently 
through the alumni ad- 
dressograph machine. 


One of the most im- 
portant things in Don’s 
life lives in Birming- 
ham; hence his many 
trips to the Magic City. 
Birmingham is, _inci- 
dentally, his hometown. 


Don graduated from 
Phillips High School in 
Birmingham, where he 
served as school pho- 
Don Spann, ’51 tographer, and then 


joined the ~rmy. He was stationed in Italy— 
Gorizia, Udine, Trieste, etc. Twenty-one months 
later, at the age of 20, he was mustered out, 
and he headed straight toward the loveliest 
village. He’s been here ever since majoring 1n 
mechanical engineering. 

Don, now a sophomore, finds little time for 
his hobbies—tennis, fishing, and photography 
between schoolwork and his Alumni Office 
job. But during office hours he’s always talk- 


‘ing about “boy, that new electronic flash I’ve 


got,” and “you should see my new roll. film 
adapted to a cut film camera now I can use 
color film you bet!!!” 


Show your main and might. 


Auburn's first band, directed by M. T. Fullan, had 


18 members, shown here in the 1889 Glomerata. Said 


ies 


.~ 
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THE Auburn Plainsman and the Glomerata are 
the first A.P.I. publications that most Auburn 
alumni remember. Some can remember the 
old Orange and Blue, but the memory of few 
stretches back further than the College Topies 
and the College Index, magazines of the 1890s. 


As far as the records show, though, journal- 


ism began at Auburn, then the Agricultural. 


and Mechanical College of Alabama, approxi- 
mately 70 years ago, when the first edition. of 
a campus newspaper called “The Auburn 
Cadet” went to press. Evidently, “The Auburn 
Cadet” of 1879 had a purpose similar to that of 
the Plainsman today, for its editors then wrote: 


“We propose to publish a paper in the in- 
terest of the A. & M. College of Alabama and 
request you to judge of its merits and demerits 
with a mind unbiased... 


“We think in every college there should be 
a college paper. It creates in the minds of the 
students an interest for the college and makes 
them study her advancement.” 


A copy of “The Auburn Cadet” reveals that 
it served a young college with 279 cadets, as 


students were then called, in attendance. The 


terms began each year in the latter part of 
September, and six independent courses were 
offered: agriculture, literature, science, engi- 
neering, surveying, and bookkeeping. — 


The fees, incidentally, were ten dollars each 


term, or 20 dollars a year! 


“The Auburn-Cadet’’ was.a private concern, 
and it finally went under for lack of material 
support. It was in the fall of 1881 that the 


“Cadet” closed. ‘shop. Soon thereafter another ~ 
_news sheet was established. — 


This was the “Society Scroll,” founded by 


and C. H. Ross. The “Collegian” was printed 


journalism has grown at Auburn. 


-. the Glomerata in 1897, the proud be> nnings of | 


the ‘99 Glom: “Ii has tines a handsome set of 
$500 instruments, is now on a firm financial basis 
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the Wirt and Websterian organizations—the 
College’s only literary societies. The “Scroll” 
created a stir of admiration, for it possessed an 
excellent format and eight large pages. The 
“Seroll” lasted until 1883. £ 


The third publication, the “Auburn Analyz- 
er,” was, like the “Cadet,” a private concern. 
Founded in the fall of 1883 by W. L. Hutchin- 
son and J. B. Robinson, seniors that year, it 
proved successful. 


‘The name of the “Analyzer” was put in the 
feminine gender—Ann-Eliza—but, according to 
certain writings, it showed many masculine 
qualities. It was a bright, newsy sheet, contain- 
ing many poems and stories. The “Analyzer” 
folded up only because its founders and eaters 
left Auburn in June, 1884. 


For a year thereafter, there was no journal- 


istie endeavor at Auburn. Then, in the fall of 
1885, the “Auburn Monthly Collegian” was 
founded by R. J. H. Simmons, L. W. Wilkinson, — 


at the College’s own printing office, contained 
four sheets, and was continued for about two — 
years..It was the last newspaper published at 
Auburn, according to available records, hefore 
the Orange and Blue. ; 


These old oubleatione, including wa 
magazines called College Topics and College | 
Index, formed the foundation upon “which — 


> : is 
The rest is recent history—the ‘ounding of _ 


the Orange and Blue, and th 
changing of the latter’s name tc 
Plainsman in the early ’20s.. 
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THIS is the con- 
~~ ¢lusion of the 
play-by-play de- 
scription of the 
first Auburn- 
‘Bama football 
game begun in 
the last issue of 
the Alumnews. 
At the end of 
the last portion, 
Daniels had just 
kicked goal, 
making the 
score 20 to 12 
in favor of 
Auburn. From 
. there Tusca- 
4 “Yoosa again aris its wedge and makes ten 
yards, three more being added by the next 
play. Smith and Grayson make a combined 
gain of fifteen yards, and Ferguson loses ten 
i: Maids being carried back with the ball. Auburn 


Rakview ae Redding. Tuscaloosa getting the 
‘pall on downs, sends Smith through the line for 
nine yards, and 
% after _ several 
unsuccessful at- 
tempts to ad- 
vance, the ball 
goes back to Au- 
burn. Daniels 
makes a brilli- 
ant run of twen- 
ty yards but 
loses the ball, 
being tackled 
heavily. Tusealoosa makes no gain by the time 
b Site ball goes back to Auburn, and Daniels and 
edding make seventeen yards together, losing 
pall on downs soon after. Kyser loses three 
f De sards trying to get around the left end, and on 
_~ a fumble another yard is lost, and the ball goes 
ag over. 
a Then Auburn tries her star play. The centre 
_ passes the ball to Brown, who sends it like a 
_ shot to Dunham. The whole line swings in be- 
hind, and he goes through the centre for fifteen 
yards. The signal for Buckalew is given, and 
the ball goes hack, but no one comes to relieve 
the quarter of his dangerous burden. Seeing 
_ this, with remarkable presence of mind, Dun- 
ham passes to the ever watchful Daniels, who 
makes a desperate break around the end, scor- 
‘ing a touchdown. Goal is kicked by the same 
_ player. Score, 26 to 18 in Auburn’s favor. 
Tuscaloosa again forms the flying wedge at 
_ the centre of the field, and gains ten yards, 
_ adding seventeen more in the next three plays. 
A On a fumble Auburn gets the ball, and Daniels 
makes a sweep around the end for twenty-five 
yards. ‘Twenty yards more are gained, and 


*. 
Olde Cheer 


DURING the first Auburn-Alabama game, 
_, February 22, 1893, the Auburn boys “had the 
b taking yell of the day.” It was: / 


“Hullabaloo! Conneck! Conneck!! ( 
Hullabaloo! Conneck! Conneck!! 
Wa-hee! Wa-hee! 
Look at the a look at the man!! 


Look at the Pascdlcbes man!!!” ~ 
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The "Fir irst ye a ‘Bama ‘Ganie 


Daniels bucks the centre, going through for 
twenty-five yards and a touchdown. Goal is 
kicked by same player. Score, 32 to 18 in 
Auburn’s favor. 


The opening play of Tuscaloosa gains them 
sixteen yards, and in the next scrimmage Riggs 
gets the ball on a fumble, but Auburn failing 
to make distance, it returns to the. University. 
Smith rushes the centre with no gain; Grayson 
loses a yard; and Abbott makes a long run of 
twenty-eight yards, landing the ball on Au- 
burn’s five yard line. 

There were only three minutes more to play, 
and Tuscaloosa had only five yards to make in 
three downs. When the ball was next put in 
play half the Auburn team was “off side” and 
calling the umpire’s attention to the fact. But 
he disregarded their violation of the rule; and 
Smith went through for a touchdown. Capt. 
Daniels disputed the right to claim it, on the 
ground that when a team was within five yards 


,of their desired goal, and an off side play is 


made by an opponent, only half the distance 
to the goal shall be given. The umpire decided 
that Auburn’s men were off side on purpose, 
and that it was but a trick to keep Tuscaloosa 
from her rightful score. Capt. Daniels admitted 
such was the case, but challenged him to show 
any rule covering the ground; viz. to prevent a 
man getting off side, or any circumstance under 
which the penalty for offside play could be re- 
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mitted. But the gentleman preferred to refer 
the case to an ethical point of view rather than 
be governed by the rules, and finally it was 
agreed to let 
Tuscaloosa have 
the point. Goal 
was kicked for 
but missed, 
leaving the 
score 32 to 22 
in Auburn’s fa- 
vor. Only seven- 
teen seconds re- 
maining in 
which to play, 
the game was 
called, with the 
score as above. 

Capt. Daniels 
and his men 
then assembled 
around the car- 
riage, in which 
sat Miss Wilson, 
who had been chosen by the Athletic Asso- 
ciation of Birmingham to present a silver cup 
to the winning team. This she did gracefully 


to which Capt. 
Three cheers were 


in a few appropriate words, 
Daniels galiantly replied. 
given, and the greatest footbal) contest in which 
our College has ever taken part was over. 


—Keprinted from College Index, March, 1893 
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A Letter to the Class of '09 


Greetings: 


SOMEONE told me this is the way I should 
start this letter. Now, since I’ve done it ac- 
cording to Hoyle, I am going to do it as I think 
it should be done according to Auburn tradi- 


tion. 


Hi fellows. W-A-A-A-R EAGLE! 


WORD comes from Roger McWhorter in Wash- 


ington—you remember R. B.—that he has been 


working on a reunion 
of our class for this 
year, the fortieth since 
graduation. And why 
not, before it is too 
late? Too many of our 
fellow members have 
already passed on, and 
we will miss them, but 
Iam old-fashioned 
enough in my beliefs 
to feel that they will be 
looking down on us in 
hearty approval of our 
getting together. 

November 5 is Homecoming Day, and “Mac” 


R. B. McWhorter, ‘09 


has suggested that we get to Auburn the day 
before, November 4, and have a get-together 
supper just for the “good of the order.” 


Saturday, November 5, we play Mississippi 
State, and I mean play ’em. I know the sports 
writers have put us at the bottom of the pile 


again, but pardon me while I say, “There’s go- 


ing to be a hell of a rumpus at the bottom if 
we are there.” Anyway, fellows, let’s go back 
to Auburn while we can. Let’s not wait until 
she’s on top of the heap again before we proud- 
ly say, “That’s my team.” 


Remember the old ’09 spirit? From the time 
Mike Donahue, God bless him, came into Dr. 
Thach’s old English room and quieted the near 
riot we were having at election of class officers 
after the Christmas holidays until we gradu- 
ated, always a class championship of some 


kind ... 


Never scored on in four years of class foot- 
ball... beat the mighty seniors 18-0 our fresh- 
man year... just a bunch of fresh youngsters 
who didn’t know they were not supposed to 
win, 


It’s a long while ago, but* not too long. Let’s 
go back 40 years, pull a couple of days out of 
the hat, and spend them at Auburn, November 
4 and 5, this year. 


Write to Mac; tell him you'll be there. You 
may address him as follows: 


Mr. R. B. McWhorter 
2921 Cathedral Ave., 
Washington 8, D.C. 


N.W. 


Write him even if you can’t be at the Home- 
coming. He’ll appreciate hearing from you and 
feel repaid for the effort he is making for us. 

With kindest regards, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Ben E. “Rabbit” Harris 
President 
09 Class, Senior Year 


Yea, Tigers! 
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SINCE some of the earliest recorded moments 
in history, the majestic eagle has been respect- 
ed as the symbol of might and courage. Its 
amazing power of vision, the record-breaking 
height to which it flies—both contribute to the 
legends which have grown around the eagle. 
Today it is the national ensign of the United 
States and is considered, along with the tiger, 
one of Auburn’s sports emblems. 

There are many tales about Auburn’s War 
Eagle, but one of the most interesting is that 
which Graham McTeer, managing editor of 
the Auburn Plainsman, writes in his column, 
“Ad Libbing.” 


The Eagle Swcops Down 


BACK in 1230, MeTeer writes, an immense 
golden eagle swooped down on a group of tur- 
keys feeding in a pea patch in the Bee Hive 
community near Auburn. Instead of devour- 
ing the turkeys, the eagle became entangled in 
the pea vines and was later found by a farmer. 

Some members of,the ag faculty identified 
the eagle with the six feet, four inches, wing 
an inhabitant of the western United 
States that had probably strayed from his nor- 
mal route due to prevailing westerly winds that 
had been blowing for several days. 

A group of Auburn students bought the 
bird for ten bucks and presented him to the 
“A” Club at a mass meeting immediately pre- 
ceding the Thanksgiving game with South 
Carolina in Columbus. 


A Battle Cry 


SOMEHOW the word got around that “War 
Eagle” was often uttered by the ancient Sax- 
ons as a battle cry to the mighty buzzards that 
flew over the figld of battle waiting to devour 
the dead, and consequently known as war 
eagles. 

There could be only one name for Auburn’s 
bird after that—War Eagle. 

On Thanksgiving the Plainsmen went out 
on the field as the underdog team. They hadn't 


Span as 
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Cc. D. “Bull” Stier, left, and “Happy” Davis keep a 
firm hold on the eagle which symbolized Auburn’s 


won a conference game in three years, and the 
battle with the Gamecocks was anticipated as 
another loss. 

As it turned out, a couple of backs named 
Lindley Hatfield and Jimmy Hitchcock ran all 
over the Carolinians. Auburn racked up 12 
first downs to seven, marched 308 yards to the 
loser’s 108, and ended up with a 25-7 victery. 

The student body jumped at only one con- 
clusion—War Eagle was responsible. A group 
cf freshmen were assigned to see that the pree- 
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September Conventions 
By P. O. Davis, ‘16, Director 


A.P.I. Agricultural Extension Service 


TWO conventions of more than ordinary im- 
portance were held in Auburn in September. 
They were the annual 4-H leadership camp 
and shortcourse and the 28th annual conven- 
tion of the Alabama Farm Bureau, with which 
vas combined the annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama Council of Home Demonstration Clubs. 

Each was attended by county leaders, prize 
winners, officials, delegates. Many of the 4-H 
boys and girls present had won county contests 
of diffeyent kinds. 

The three organizations represented a total 
of 240,931 members, including 125,078 for the 
4-H boys and girls, 73,600 Farm Bureau, and 
42,253 home demonstration clubs. 

They’re Auburn Men and Women 

In reality, these are all students of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. They are students 
on their farms and in their homes, or where 


Fight on, Wer Eagle; 


they live and work, rather than in classes at 
Auburn. 


Their teachers are the county agents, the 
home agents, and their assistants, with the help 
of the State staff of extension workers. The 
teaching materials of extension workers are 

ased upon research work of the A.P.I. Experi- 
ment Station. So they are closely linked to 
Auburn. 


Each organization is, of course, responsible 
for what it does. The Farm Bureau, of necessi- 
ty, must go beyond learning in an individual 
way and apply in an organized way. It must 
act upon public questions and economic mat- 
ters embodied in laws and otherwise. 


In working with these organizations—as 
well as with individuals—extension workers 
confine themselves to education and inspira- 
tion. This education involves the how and why 
of an organization as well as facts about soiis, 
crops, and animals; and also economic matters. 


When we think of these 246,931 members of 


o 


football might during the early ‘30s when the Tigers | 
became co-champions of the Southern Conference 


ious mascot was always well-fed and never 
molested by anyone. 


The following Saturday the “A” Club spon- 
sored a benefit dance to buy a cage for the 
newly acquired lucky charm. He was kept in 
the cage behind Alumni Hall for several weeks. 

What became of him? Well—some say he 
died, some say that he was carried away by 
students from a rival school, and some say that 
his food bill was too high for the “A” Club to 
finance. 


* 
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three organizations that met within two weeks 
in Auburn we get a better understanding of the 
scope and duties of a Land-Grant College— 
especially the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


This farm machinery show was exhibited at both 
the 4-H Club meeting and the Farm Bureau Con- 
vention in September. (Stories on pages 8 and 9) 
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THE EIGET YOUNG men and women above were named to lead Alabama’s more 
than 123,000 4-H Club members during the next 12 months at the 4-H 
September meeting in Auburn. They are, front row, left to right, Mary 
Jane Smith, Northport, president; Ann Maittke, Mobile Rt. 2, vice pres- 
ident; Raymond Burt, Greenville Rt. 1, treasurer; Hilda Hardy, Titus, 
secretary; and Charlie Britnell, Russellville Rt. 5, vice president. 
Back row, left to right, are John Jacobs, Five Points, vice president; 
Bobbie Jean Artis, Florence, reporter; Mona Black, Ragland, song leader 


THESE YOUNG MEN find they aren't as handy at 


ALL DECKED OUT in their cotton ouifits, these eight attractive girls pose 
for a picture after being named district dress revue winners at the 30th 
Annual State 4-H Club Camp in Auburn during September. Left to right are 
Jean Mancil, Tony Rt. 1; Rheta Thompson, Fort Payne Rt. 3; Mary Ellen 
Poynter, Mount Hebron; Jeanne Suzanne Johnson, Hardaway; Jean Poss, Chat- 
chee Rt. 1; Emma Battle, Uniontown; Mariola Steagall, Emelle, and Carol 
Ann Worthington, Ansley. These girls were selected from a group of 54 
county champions in the State finals. They made their own cotton outfits 
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4-H CLUB MEMBERS Winford Collier, of Wetumpka, 


on the left, and Sonny Lott, of Tallassee, standing on 
the right, tell club members what it takes to make 
cows give more milk. Sonny was State champion in 
Class B Dairy Production competition. (See story 
on these pages.) Results of 4-H Club work have been 
amazing, not only here, but over the United States 


Auburn 


Newly elected officers of the Alabama 


handicrafts as they might be. Working on wire brace- 
lets for the girls are, left to right, Howard Kee- 
ton, Cherokee Rt. 2; Bennie Causey, Joppa Rt. 1; 
Walter Sowell, ‘48, assistant county agent in En- 
terprise; Jimmy Fennel, Leighton; and Hugh Kil- 
gore, Logan. The 4-H clubs train for democracy 


Cecil Creel, of Andalusia, and his guitar are Mary 
Jeffcoat, left, of Ansley, and Sarah Clayton, of 
Clayton. This was one of the 4-H Party Night acts 
at Auburn. Not only at work, but also at play, 4-H 
Club members learn how to become good citizens and 
good Americans in their community, state, and nation 


That Auburn Spirit envelopes 
the State: its 4-H Ciubs 
and its Farm Bureau 


. The 4-H’ers Meet at A.P.I. 


COVINGTON COUNTY 4-H’ers look over a piece of the giant 
farm equipment display. Left to right are Manford Bar- 
nett, Janice Jordan, Cecil Creel, June Black, C. A, 


Woods, ‘47, the assistant county agent, and Betty Wise 
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WINNING foods demonstration 4-H team was composed of Mary 
Louise Switzer, left, and Jackie Powell, center, both of 
Grand Bay. Fern Nix, ‘48, their assistant home agent, looks on 
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WITH Auburn students taking a vacation 
during September, the campus opened its 
gates to young members of Alabama 4-H 
clubs, who held their 30th annual Camp 
here. The 387 4-H’ers, who represented 
every county in the State, received in- 
struction in program planning, handi- 
craft, and organized recreation. 


In addition, special emphasis on lead- 
ership training gave delegates a wider 
knowledge of how they can strengthen 
local community clubs, which have a total 
membership of almost 120,000. 

Another highlight of the four-day 
camp included a vast farm machinery 
show—the first of its type held in the 
State. Several hundred pieces of equip- 
ment were displayed and demonstrated 
for the group. 


Dress Revue 

The dress revue, which had 54 entries 
from 54 counties, was open only to girls 
who made their outfits from cotton ma- 
terials. Formerly, dresses entered in the 
contest were of any material. The change 
in rules was made to emphasize the ver- 
satiiity of cotton cloth. 

But all was not work and study during 


.the four-day eamp}.as several of the pic- 


tures-on this page show. On the enter- 
tainment side were swimming and games, 


a picnic, tours of the campus, and a re- 
ception. 


4-H Club Council are: 

Mary Jane Smith, of Northport, Tus- 
caloosa County, president 

Charlie Britnell, Russellville, Route 
Franklin County, vice-president. 

John Jacobs, Five Poi: Route 
Chambers County, vice-president. 

Ann Mattke, Mobile, Route 2, Mobile 
County, vice-president. 

Hilda Hardy, Titus, Coosa County, sec- 
retary. 

Raymond Burt, Greenville, Route 1, 
Butler County, treasurer. 

Bobbie Jean Artis, Florence, Route 2, 
Lauderdale County, reporter. 

Mona Black, Ragland, Route 1, St. 
Clair County, song leader. 

Dress Revue Winners 


First and second place district winners 
in the dress revue were: 

District I. Rheta Tho on, Fort 
Payne, Route 3; Jean Stan 
1, Madison County. 

District II: Jeanne Si 1e Johnson, 
Hardaway, Macon Count Carol Ann 
Worthington, Ansley, Pike County. 

District III: Emma B le, Union- 
town, Perry County; M ja Steagall, 
Sumter County. 

District IV: Jean Ohatchee, 
Route 1, Calhoun Cour iry -Ellen 
Poynter, Mount Hebron ( County. 

Jeanne Suzenne Johnsen was State 
winner, 


ony, Route 


We can’* Op but wits. 


